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TEACHERS’ COMPANIONS. 


Methods and Alds in Geography 


By Cuas. F. Kina, A.M., Head master of the 
Dearborn Schovl, Boston. Cloth. Illustrated, 
$1.60 net. By mail, $1.76. 


If, as Bacon says. “‘ Reading maketh a full man,” 
the teacher who reads this volume, filled with the 
ripe results of many years of observation, study, 
and experience. should be full to overflowing with 
information, suggestion, incident, fact, and all that 
go to make the perfect teacher. For patient re- 
search. for scholarly treatment, for its vast array of 
facts, for its stimulating suggestiveness, for its 
splendid collection of authorities, and for the general 
range, variety. and thoroughness with which the 
subject of Geography is treated, it is thus far with- 
out a rival.—Zion's Herald. 


The Swedish System of Educational Gymnastics 


By Baron NILs Possk, M.G. Graduate of the 
Royal Gymnastic Central Institute of Stock- 
holm. Quarto, Cloth, 241 Illustrations. $2 00 
net; by wail, $2.20. 

No similar or equally comprehensive work is pub- 
lished in the English language, hence its value both 
to teachers and pupils who are striving for the 
health and development of the human organism. 
Baron Posse’s elaborate work meets all the require- 
ments, and is adopted by the teachers of Boston. 
The Voice: HOW TO TRAIN IT. 

* HOW TO CARE FOR IT. 

For Ministers, Lecturers, Readers, Actors, Sing- 

ers, Teachers, and Pablic Speakers. By Prof. 

E. B. WARMAN, A.M., with illustrations by 

Marion Morgan Reynolds. Quarto, Cloih, $2.00. 

The author of this excellent volume is well qual- 
ified to give information and instruction in regard to 
the training and care of the voice It is at once 
a scientific treatise and a popular manual of knowl 
edge ou the subject for the use of whoever is called 
upon to use the voice much. The volume is beauti 


The Elements of Psychology 


By GARIBEL COMPAYRE of the Ecole Nor- 
mal Supérieure, Bachelor of Philosophy, Doctor of 
Letters, Professor in the Universi Translated 
by H. LL D. Chancel- 
lor of the University of Nashville, and President 
of the Peabody Nor. College, etc. (Nearly ready). 


President Payne’s position as Chancellor of the 
University of Nashville, and President of the 
Peabody Normal College, gives his translation the 
weight of authority. President Payne is a clear, 
strong, and practical thinker, bold in the champion 
ship of his i eas. Those who are acquainted with 
M. Compayré's excellences as a thinker and writer 
will need no assurance that his Psychology is char- 
acterized by Philosophic insight. wisdom in the se- 
lection of matter, accuracy of views, and absolute 
clearness in exposition. 


Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses 
For Young Children By Horack GRANT. Ed 
ited by Willard Small. Ctoth. Price, 50 cents. 


This excellent little work has been prepared for the 
amusement in instruction of the younger children, who 
are too young to learn to read and write. Its special ob. 
ject is to excite them to examine sursounding objects 
correctly, so that valuable knowledge may be obtained, 
while the attention, memory, judgment, and invention 
are duly exercised. It instructs while it pleases, and the 
acquiring of knowledge by the little one is closely con- 
nected with many pleasant bits of memory, always likely 
to be retained. 


Arithmetic for Young Children 


Being a series of Exercises exemplifying the 
manner in which arithmetic should be taught to 
young children. By HORACE GRANT. American 
edition, edited by Willard Small. Price, 50 cents 


This little book belongs to the best class of agencies 
which are being brought forward by the new ideas and 
natural methods of education. The author understands 
young children,—their need of simplicity, repetition, va- 
riety, and concrete or pieture-like presentation; and he 
beHeves in making mental exertion a plessure. We 
commend this book to all primary teachers and to moth. 
ers who would like to give little ple a play spell while 


fully printed, and well iliustrated. 


talogues of Fiction, Travels, Novels, Juveniles, Standard and School Text-books, Books for Stu- 


in the very act of training them to ‘ easy reckoning.’ 


dents aud Teachers, Elocutionary Works, Supplementary Readings; Illustrated Holiday Catalogues, 
Kellogg, Optic, Sophie May, Trowbridge, and other catalogues of popular authors, sent free of ex- 
pense. Specimen copies sent upon receipt of price. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk St., Boston. 


READY AUGUST Ist. 


New Physical 


The publishers have the pleasure of announcing that the New Edition of this popular 
text-book, which has been for a long time in preparation, will be issued on the above date. 

Warren’s Physical Geography was the first treatise on this subject for school use, 
published in this country, and has been kept up with the times by frequent revision. 
With the rapid advance of modern science, however, old ideas are continually changing, 
time-honored theories are found to be untenable in the light of new discoveries, and con- 
stant additions are being made to our fund of knowledge. 
Under these conditions it has been considered advisable to prepare an entirely new 
book in which the common phenomena of the physical world are presented in the light of 
recent scientific investigation, while substantially the same methods of treatment are em- 
ployed as have for more than thirty years maintained the popularity of the original treatise. 

The subject-matter has been prepared under the direction of Professor William H. 
Brewer of Yale University, assisted by several well-known Scientists and Educators whose 
— and advice have contributed materially to the accuracy and completeness of 
the work. 
The book contains twenty-four pages of colored maps, which embody the latest reseaches 
of experts in the various departments of physical science. Included in these is an elaborate 
geological map of the United States, the first of the kind ever published in a school text- 
book, prepared under the supervision of Major J. W. Powell, Director of the United States 
Geological Survey. A _ seres of relief maps, reproduced with great care from moulds 
made especially for this work, will be found useful in securing a correct idea of the surface 
structure of the various land masses. 
The statements of the text are further elucidated by many additional maps and numerous 
diagrams, as well as by a variety of pictorial illustrations, the work of eminent artists 
and engravers, valuable not only on account of their artistic merit, but also as practical 
educational aids. 


The work forms a large quarto of 144 pages. substantially bound in cloth. In- 
troduction price, $1.50, A sample copy will be forwarded, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. Specimen pages free on application. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLD MEDAL 


THESE ARE NOT SOLICITED PUFFS: 


They are extracts from business letters, in which the work of the School Bulletin 
Agency is incidentally referred to. 


I have great confidence in Mr. Bar- 


The elections were postponed a little, but last night 
deen—have often taken teachers on | Mi Mise 


next year. I notify them by this mail, but you will please 

also write them. . . Considering that there were 
H. Beuble, State Nor. Seyool, Madi | °%er 40 applicants for these three places this shows that 
son, So. Dakota, May 26, '9 + we have considerable confidence in you. — Supt Jay LD. 


‘ , So. 18, 1890. 
PARIS, 1889. I have lately received Miss , Stay, Yankton, So. Dakota, June 18, 1890. 


acceptance of the position offered her here. I urged| AsTI telegraphed you this afternoon, Miss + was 
her election. eels chiefly upon your statement that it | elected by vur Board as teacher of drawing, calisthenics, 
was rafe to do it. he systematic, business-like way in| and yocal mupric, at a salary of $750, for the first year. 
which you presented her case was complimented by a/ For your poomecness and assistance inthis matter you 
namber of the School Board. —Prine:pul 8. L, Sargent,| have my thanks. —President J K. Powers, State Normal 
Higbland rark, Iil., June 26, 1890. | College, Florence, Ala., June 10, 1890. 


Ithank you for what you have done for me fu Nebraska, 
made ber head swim, and she stay® with us another year, 
She is giving the utmvat satisfaction,and her successgives Fine) to any who may require ite services. — Florence AL. 


“DO YOU FILL POSITIONS 


IN — 
NEV STATE?” 


YES, we fill more places in New York iu any one season than the Agency that claims to own 
New York State,—the Siamese-Twin Agency, which secures two fees from New York State Teachers. 


Here are a few in the last few days: P-incipalship, $1600; principalship, $1400 ; two principal- 
ships, $1000 each; two at $800 and $300; and many smaller positions. 


Don't jin an agency that boasts in its advertisements of its stinginess with its patrons. The 
TEACHER'S CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION pays for first information of vacancies and wants it 
known every where. Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
7O and 72 Dearborn Street, 


me greater confidence than ever in your Ageney.—Prin- 
cipal F. J. Cheney, Ph D., Kingston, N Y. Jane 7, '90. , Walker, Sharon Spa., N. ¥ , June 3. 1890 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


CHICACO. 


ESTERBROOK 4 CS 


erst 


qualities of perfect pens, fineness of 
extensively adopted in the public an 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 


private 


‘Gait ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 
These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 
oint, elasticity and durability, and have been very 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


ESTERBROOK & j 


They have all the 


schools throughout the United States. 


HN STREET, NEW YORK. 
“Works, Camden, N. J- 


AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Songs and Hymns—200*400*600 «S00 «1000 *1200—Songs and Hymns. 


Square Song Collection: 


Ss Good Books. 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns in Each Book, Music in Four — for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Elements of Music (8 pages) Brief 


9 
ut Comprehensive. Each Book, 184 Pages. Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Month nt | f 
Laud and Honor—A Man’sa Man for a’ That—Andreas Hofer—Angels from the Realms of Glory—Annie's Tryst—Answers--Al the Ferry—A Thousand 
Basseti—Beautiful Bells—Beautiful Minka—Bedouin Love Song—Behold, How Brightly Breaks—Be Hushed, My Dear—Better Land— 


DESTE, FIDELES—Adieu—Alice Gray—All Glory, 
Leagues Away—Away with Melancholy—Banks of Allan Water— a L 
Blackbird—Blessed Country—Blushing Maple Tree—Bonnie Blue Flag—Bonnie Dundee—Bread t 
Sounding—Castles in Spain—Cast Thy Bread upon the Waters—Cast Thy 
Old Belis—Christmas Hymn—Christmas Tree—Claudine—-Come and Worship—Come Away, 
Daylight Slowly Fades—Dearest Native Land—Dear Native Home—Departed Days 
Bark—Dunois the Brave—Ere the Twilight Bat Was Flitting—Evening Hymn—Eye 
Farewell—Fareweel, Ye Streams—Fishermen’s Chorus—Fragrant Air—Gascon Vv espers—C ‘ 
Moses—Golden Stars for Me Are Shining—Golden Years Ago—Good-Bye, Sweetheart —Good Night, I f 
Calling—Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still—Highland Mary—Home, Can I Forget Thee—Hours I here Wer 
—I Love the Spring—I Love to Sing—I’ma Merry Gipsy aid—I'm a Merry Laughing Girl—I'm Dreami 
Fetters—In My Swift Boat—In Shadowland—Integer Vitea2—Into the Woods My Master Went—It Came uf 
on the Stormy Sea—Jesus is Mine—John Brown's eae PR Song—Joy to the W on i 
Gipsy Jane—Little Orphant Annie—London Bridge—Lotus Flower—Lullaby—Maid of the Mill—Maltese | 
Treasure —Mine Own—My Jamie's Far O’er the Sea—Never Alone—Nice Young Girl—Nice Young Man—N 
Me O’er the Stream —O Come, Emmanuel—Oh, But You've Been Lang o’ Comin— 
Sailor Shall Sing—Oh, ‘Twas Sweet to Hear Her Singing— Oh, I'ma He - 0 
Peace tothe Brave—Pharaoh’s Army—Pretty Pear Tree—Priory Chimes—Proud and 
Waltz Song—She's All My Fancy Painted Her—She Wore a Wreath of Roses—Shout the Gla idings— 
the Hop Pickers—Spinning Song—Sweet Voices from 
Ground—The Bright Stars Fade— 
Seasons—The Son of God Goes Forth to W 
—'Tis Midnight Hour— 
—Wear a Bright Smile—Welcome, Fair Evening—W 
Wind—When the SwaJlow Comes—While We 


Shed a Tear of Feeling—With Crown and Sceptre—Wonderfu' ‘ 
is Cauld as Snaw, Annie. [With much general reading matter relating to Music—a distinctive feature of the Collection. | 


v Magazine. The following Songs and Hymns, with others, are found in No. G: 


o Pilgrims Given—Brother and I—By the Blue Sea—By the Well before the Doorway—Castanets Are 


Burden on the Lord—Cherish Faith in One Another—Children’s Hosanna—Children’s Kingdom—Children's Songs—Chime on, 
Lads,to Labor—Come Away to the Fields—Cradled All Lowly—Cuckoo—Dance of the Fairies—Dark Day of Horror— 
—Disturb Not his Slumbers—Do You Think of the Days—Down in a Coal Mine—Down the Burn, Davie—Dreams-— Drift, My 
s So Blue and Dreaming—Faded Flowers—Fade, Fade, Each Earthly Joy—Fair Luna—Far Out on the Desolate Billow- 
yaudeamus Igitur—Geraldine—Glorious Things Are Spoken—Gleam, Gleam, O Silver Stream—God for Us—Go Down, 
_adies—Go Thou and Dream—Grave of Washington—Hark ! Those Holy Voices—Hark to the Shrill Trumpet 


e—Hunters’ Song—! Built a Bridge of Fancies—I Hear the Robin Sing—I Know a Bank—I Love My Love 
ng Now of Hallie—I'm Saddest When I Sing—In Childhood, with Crown and Sceptre—In Mantua, in 
oon the Midnight Clear—It Was a Breton Village—I Think of the Morn—I Will Lay Me Down—Jamie’s 


rld—Lady Beatrice’s Lament—Land Without a Storm—Linden Tree—Listen to the Mocking Bird—Little Boy Blue—Little 


Boatman's Song—Mandolin Song—Men of Harlech—Merry Hours uf Youth—’Mid Woods and Forest 
ight Sinkson the Wave—Not a Sparrow Falleth—Now Merry Spring—Nursery Songs—O Boatman, Row 


Oh, Dearest Mae—Ohé, Mamma !~Oh, I Have Had Dreams—O Rowan Tree—Oh, the lowers that I Saw in Wildwoud—Oh, the 
appy Creature—Old Santa Claus—Only a Year Ago—On Yonder Rock Reclining—Over the Mountain—O World, I Now Must Leave Thee— 


Maries—Rise From Thy Mourning—Rockaway—Sally in Our Alley—Saved from the Storm—See-Saw 
Sing, Smile, Slumber—Slumber Songs—Somewhere—Song of the Angels—Song of the Fowler—Song of 


the Spirit Land—Swing, Cradle, Swing—Swiss Hunter—Tell Her I Love Her So—Tell Me, Beautiful Maiden—Tempest of the Heart—Tenting on the Old Camp 
The Heath Is All Lonely—The Little Leaves—The Morn is Fair—The Officer's Funeral—The Pale White Rose—The Party at the Zoo—The Rose Bush—The Sea Gulls—The 
ar—The Tar’s Farewell—The Tree of Odenwald—The Trees and the Master—The Wood Horn—Thou Art My Rose—Timothy’s Welcome—Tippecanoe and Tyler Too 


33 h Us Gently, Time—Traveler’s Evening Song ] ! at 
Ths twilight ~ 4 Softly—When His Salvation Bringing —When Roses Bloom-—-When Sweet Music—When the Corn is Waving. Annie—When the Night 
u 


Twere Vain to Tell—Vine- Dressers’ Song—Voices All Merry—Wait for the Wagon—Warbling Waters 


1 Weaver—Yeoman's hafetnonnn | Song—Ye Sonsof the Nation—You Never Miss the Water—Your Hand 


No Leaf is turned in any Number to Complete any Song or Hymn. 


PRICES: Paper, 50 Cents; Boards, 6O Cents; Cloth, One Dollar. To Teachers and School Officers, for Examination with a view to Introduction: Paper, 40 Cents, or 


Boards, 50 Cents, at which prices they will be furnished for Introduction. 
tents of 


First Four Numbers Bound in One Handsome Volume, Cloth, $3.00. Send Postal Card for Con- 


the Several Numbers. Correspondence invited. Fy A RREER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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* postage, 5 cents. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Limi 


1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
91 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


boratories of T. MORS , London; 
= ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights. Porcelain ana Glass Ware, ete.) 


(ar Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Cihemical 
Apparatus, 


Chemicals 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 


If not handled by your typewriter dealer or bus- 
iness college, write to 
G. K. ANDERSON, 
30 HANOVER St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Circulars free. Discount to first purchaser in each 
place. (Mention this paper.) 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FUL 

WARRANTED. Catalegue sent 
VANDUZEN TIFT, a 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRYCO 
‘INCINNATI, O., Sole makers of the ‘‘Blymyer’’ 

Charch, School and Fire Alarm Bells, 
Catalog testimonials, 


ue with over 2200 
Mection this paper. (eow) 


for Churches 
LY 


University City New York. 
ScHooL oF PEDAGOGY. 


NSTRUCTION and Lectures in this School will commence 
OcToBER 11, 1890, and close May 1, 1891. Courses of study 
in higher Pedagogy have been arranged with special reference to 
those who have mature thought, some experience, and good prepa- 
ration in the branches studied in Colleges, and our best Normal 
and High Schools. Degrees will be conferred upon those who 
complete the work, The time taken for securing these degrees 
will depend upon the attainment, grasp of mind, and application 
of the student. 

A limited number of correspondence students will be received 
by the Professor of Pedagogy. Certificates only will be given to 
such students. 

For circulars and catalogue, and special. information, address 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
University City of New York, 
Washington Square, 
New York City. 


UMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, ) JULY 7th 


Grimsby Park, Ontario, 
Aug. Lith 


25 Miles West of Niagara Falls. 


VOICE CULTURE, READING, EFFECTIVE ORATORY, 
EXTEMPORE SPEECH, RECITATION, PEDAGOGICAL COURSE, 
TRAINING OF BODY FOR VISIBLE EXPRESSION. 


“ind Culture the great feature. Practical for All. Special Rates for Board. 


Address SILAS 8. NEFF, Principal, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY; 
1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Summer 


Fourteenth Session at Amherst College, 
JULY Fth to AUGUST 8th, 1890. 


Instruction given in Eight Languages (ten classes in French and ten in German): 
also in Chemistry, Drawing, Painting, Wood Carving, Mathematics, and 
Physical Training. 


‘* Realizes the ideal of a School of Languages.’”’—Prof. W. S. TYLER. 
“ It is thorough, it is cheap, it is pleasant, it is the school for practical work.’ —Educational Courant. 


Beautiful location. Excursions and picnics on Saturdays. Circulars and Programme free. 
Address 


Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amnerst, Mass. 


W. HK. MACDONALD, . 


THE BOY ORATOR, 


Will accept engagements to lecture on Temperance, Prohibition, Law, The Dark Centinent, and 
other subjects, or will address Grand Army Posts. 


If you desire his services, write immediately, as he leaves Boston in the fall of the present year to 
commence his European tour. Address, 


NATIONAL LECTURE BUREAU, 
4 Park Street, Room 6, BOSTON, MASS. 
This Bureau Supplies Musical and Literary Talent. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 

CAL, and P URE 
HEMICAL 
APPARATUS. CHEMICALS, 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 


JOSEPH Gi LLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 


IS THE BEST 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & Coon, 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
arke Bster 
’ W. A. OLMSTED, _— Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. ! chines on trial to responsible parties 


100 SONGS for a 2 cent stamp. Sous 


All Odds 


The most generally useful medicine is Ayer’s 
Pills. As aremedy for the various diseases 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, these 
Pills have no equal. Their sugar-coating 
causes them not only to be easy and 
pleasant to take, but preserves their medi- 
cinal integrity in all climates and for any 
reasonable length of time. The best family 
medicine, Ayer’s Pills are, also, unsurpassed 
for the use of travelers, soldiers, sailor, 
campers, and pioneers. In some of tne 
most critical eases, when all other remedies 
have failed, 


Ayer’s Pills 


prove effective. 

“In the summer of 1864 I was sent to the 
Annapolis hospital, suffering with chronic 
diarrhea. While there, I became so re- 
duced in strength that I could not speak and 
was compelled to write everything I wanted 
to say. I was then having some 25 or 30 
stools per day. The doctors ordered a medi- 
cine that I was satisfied would be of no 
benefit to me. I did not take it, but per- 
suaded my nurse to get me some of Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills. About two o’clock in the after- 
noon I took six of these pills, and by mid- 
night began to feel better. In the morning 
the doctors came again, and after deciding 
that my symptoms were more favorable, gave 
me a different medicine, which I did not use, 
hut took four more of the pills instead. The 
next day the doctors came to see me, and 
thought I was doing nicely, (and so did I). 
1 then took one pill a day fora week. At the 
end of that time, I considered myself cured 
and that Ayer’s Pills had saved my life. I 
was then weak, but had no return of the 
disease, and gained in strength as fast as 
could be expected.”—F. C. Luce, Late Lieut. 
doth Regt. Mass. Vol. Infantry. 

Pills are 


The Best 


I have ever used for headaches, and they 
act like a charm in relieving any disagree- 
able sensation inthe stomach after eating.” 
~- Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“IT was a sufferer for years from dys- 
pepsia and liver troubles, and found no 
permanent relief until I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Pills. They have effected a com- 
plete cure.” — George W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T. . 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. j. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


old by all Druggiste and Dealers in Medicine. 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U, & 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern College, a man and his wife as teact!- 
ers. The man must be a Kaptist clergyman, qual!- 
fied to teach any branches taught in an ordinary col- 
lege; the wife will have charge of classes in acade- 
mic or normal English studies. Preaching will be 4 
part of his work. Immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


BOARD FOR VACATION, 


On an inlet of the sea,—coast of Maine. Location 
delightful. Facilities for boating bathing, and pleas: 
ure seeking in general, excellent. ood accommo- 
dations, with good board and good care for $5 to $8 
per week. Application should be made at once, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 
WANTED, 


In a large Western Normal School, next Autumn, 4 
lady of first-class ability and culture, toteach Gram 
mar and rhetoric The applicant must be acquainted 
with two or more foreign languages, and thoroug)!y 
familiar with the above named subjects. F 


to $1000. Apply at 7 


N. E. Bureau of Ed 
Somerset 8t., Boston. 
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Journal 


Vol. XXXII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 38, 1890. 


No, 2. 


Journal of Edueation. 


4 WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
THE TEACHER’S DREAM. 


BY ELLSWORTH FULLERTON, 


The days of June are rich and rare, 

Bat, in the schools, are weary days, 

The bright sun woos to out-door plays, 
The trees rejoice in suitry air, 

Bat thought grows sluggish, and the child 

Grows restless ’neath the scepter mild ; 
The teacher wearies of her care. 


The drowsy breath of June had fanned 

A teacher, tired of her voice ; 

She loved the labor of her choice, 
Yet weary were her heart and hand. 

But in one moment visions rare 

Had quickened heart and lightened care, 
One moment,—years in bright dream-land. 


She saw a speaker, who began 
To thrill the throng in accents bold. 
Brave, lofty were the truths he told ; 
Through all their hearts his spirit ran, 
For goodness, honor, love he pleads, 
Denounciog hate and wicked deeds : 
He was her pupil,—grown a man. 


In dream she saw a lady mild, 
With little children by her side. 
The mother spoke wise words to guide 
Her brood in virtue undefiled. 
With trust looked up the little birds, 
The mother spoke the very words 
The teacher taught her when a child. 


Two men would lead a third astray. 
They promise office, gold, and fame, 
If he will stain an honest name. 
** No,”’ said the noble man, ‘‘ Away! 
It was not thas that I was taught.’’ 
How proud she felt. The man unbought 
Was boy of hers in childhood’s day. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. Samvuet Exror: It is by training the will and the 
affections, by purifying and elevating motives, by stress 
on the duty that is nobly done, and so making character 
the one chief object, that the sources of good manners are 
reached. 


Supt. N. L. Bisnor, Norwich, Conn. : Opportunities 
for instructing the children io the methods by which our 
government is conducted, as they present themselves at 
the time of elections, inaugurations, etc , should be used 
with such skill as the teacher can command. 


Supt. C. E. Gorton, Yonkers, N.Y. ; So much is neces- 
sary for a true teacher besides intellectual fitness, that 
selection of teachers cannot be made too carefully. There 
always remain considerations of depth of character, cult- 
ure, and refinement, making an influen¢ée under which you 
would be pleased to have your own children molded. 


Dr. Henry M. Lerpzicer, New York: The duties of 
the teacher will be lightened and his power increased by 
introducing what is known as manual training. This 
means the teaching of things instead of the names of 
things, it means investigation instead of reporting others’ 
investigation, it means creation instead of mere imitation. 


Witt S. Monror, Pasadena, Cal.: Knowledge gained 
through one’s own experience is worth a thousand fold 
more than that which we know through the experience of 
others; and a seed sown here and there by the teachers 
of ungraded and primary schools will, in the larger life 
and later experience of the child, bud and blossom into 
rich fruits of scientific knowledge. 


Supt. W. N. Barrinaer, Newark, N.J.: There is a 
tendency to hurry bright young pupils through the pri- 
mary and grammar schools. The temptation to do this 
is almost irresistible. These pupils are, generally, en- 
dowed with good memories and make good lesson and 
examination records. But when placed upon the high 
school course of work, where mental power is in demand, 
they often become discouraged and fall out of the school, 
signal failures. 


Supt. T..B. Srockwett, Providence, R. I.: We need 
a genuine educational revival that shall stir men’s hearts 
to their depths, that shall arouse them to seek the tran- 
scendent value of this mind and soul training, that shall 
lead them to gladly make any and all sacrifices that are 
necessary to secure it, both for themselves and for their 
children. Were the children sent to school under the in- 
fluence of such a purpose and feeling, they would not only 
be there regularly, but they would work while they were 
there. It would transform the school at once from a dull, 
repulsive, forbidding spot, to one bright, attractive, and 
inspiring. 


THE MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY PLAN. 


BY B. A. HINSDALE, PH.D. 


The proposed changes in the regulations of Harvard 
and Columbia colleges with regard to studies and gradu- 
ation, present a fit occasion for explaining the methods 
that have been adopted by the University of Michigan 
for gaining the same end. The graduate in the A. B. 
course is required to take twenty-four full courses of five 
hours each, extending through a semester, or what is 
called in Ann Arbor parlance “one hundred and twenty 
hours.” If he takes three courses at a time, or fifteen 
hours a week, he will be eight semesters or four years in 
completing this work, thus filling out the traditionary 
college course. But if, as the rules permit him to do, he 
takes sixteen hours a week each semester for the first and 
second years, and eighteen hours the third year, he will 
have completed by the end of that year one hundred hours, 
and so have but twenty hours remaining for the fourth 
year, or a half year’s work. As a matter of fact, a large 
majority of the A. B. students stay the full four years, 
though often having but few hours the last year, or sem- 
ester, thus securing time for special work in the library, 
or for courses in addition to those required for the degree ; 
but every year there are students who finish the course in 
the middle of the fourth year, and then take up graduate 
work, enter one of the professional schools, or leave the 
university, as they may elect. Moreover, this number is 
slowly increasing. Some students who have twenty or 
more hours of advanced credits on entering, complete the 
course in three years. This plan, which says nothing 
about years, but only prescribes work and rules according 
to which it may be done, has now been in successful oper- 
ation since 1878. That it is in principle a complete antici- 
pation of the pending Harvard plan, though differing con- 
siderably in details, is shown by the explanation of the 
Harvard plan given by the Harvard authorities in the 
Boston Sunday Herald, June 1: 

“Under its provisions, a man will receive his degree 
when he has passed in sixteen courses,—the present re- 
quirements being slightly above eighteen,—and if, by 
reason of half-courses, he finishes in the middle of the 
year, he will receive his degree and depart forthwith. 
The few idlers would continue to take four, and perhaps 
five years for the course, just as they do now; but for 
the large majority the proposed reduction would be prac- 
tically a reduction to three years.” 

A second practice has grown up in the University of 
Michigan, that is a similar anticipation of the new depart- 
ure at Columbia. A student who has at the beginning of 
his fourth year completed one hundred hours, and so has 


but twenty hours remaining, is permitted, while remaining 


a member of the Department of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts, to take a suitable amount of work in one of the 
professional schools, as that of Law or Medicine, and to 
receive credit therefor. In this way he is able to com- 
plete his course in the law school in five years from the 
time that he enters the Department of Arts, and his course 
in the Medical Department in six years, a saving of one 
year’s time in either case. This is the Columbia principle 
exactly, as explained by President Low in the New York 
Evening Post of June 6: 

“Our degree of Bachelor of Arts will require four 
years of study as heretofore, but the senior year may be 
given to some extent to the studies of the professional 
career. Take, for example, the effect of this action as 
illustrated by the law school. Until two years ago the 
course in the law school was a two years’ course. In 
order to meet the demands for better professional training, 
that course has now been made a three years’ course. 
The number of required hours to work in the first year 
of the law school course is ten hours per week. The 
number of hours required of the seniors in the School of 
Arts is fifteen hours per week. Under the action just 
taken the seniors may elect, if they please, ten of their 
hours in the law school courses, and five under one or 
more of the other university faculties. They will remain 
members of the School of Arts, and will receive their 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from that school as here- 
tofore, but when they graduate they will have accom- 
plished already one year of the required training for their 
degree as lawyers.” 

This plan has heen found to work well in practice. 
Both the Harvard and the Columbia authorities can, there- 
fore, find at least one precedent for their proposed action, 
and both in the same institution. 


A “ TEACHERY” TEACHER. 


BY AMANDA POMEROY. 


I heard one teacher say of another, with whom she 
had only a “ Gpod Evening” acquaintance, “O, Miss 
Lang has the schoolmarmish, I-know-it-all air” Said 
Miss Lang is a ward school principal. I recall a conver- 
sation between two of her teachers. One said, “I think 
Miss Lang is beautiful.” ‘ Not in face,” was replied. 
“Yes, I think she has a beautiful face. I love to look at 
her.” “The soul which shines through and illuminates 
it is beautiful, but not the features.’’ ‘Yes, but she is 
beautiful.” 

Then I saw a little fellow, who used occasionally to 
bring us each an apple, trudging up stairs with his bag of 
apples, minus his usual happy face. With brimming 
eyes he went to one of the teachers with, “ Miss Blair, 
Sam Dawson snatched my very nicest, biggest apple, and 
it was for Miss Lang, too.” 

I am seized with an oft-repeated desire to delineate a 
much-admired character. I had taught for several years 
where “ Shall’’ was the watchword. Had read, talked, 
and visited with other teachers, till I felt I had improved 
on my immediate surroundings, and prided myself on my 
reasonableness. Then I was transferred. I had heard 
much of my prospective principal. So that when I met 
a quiet, reserved, unassuming woman, my preconceived 
ideal fell. The grade was new, and the pupils older than 
those to whom I had been accustomed. I feared diffi- 
culty, and said so. She quietly replied, “ Don’t expect 
it. You will get it if you do. Be perfectly surprised at 
wrong doing.” There was a new idea. 

The next day I was on basement duty. When I 
reached the basement several boys were there, who, 
counting on the new teacher's ignorance of rules, had 
slipped in at the upper door. The ringleader was half a 
head taller than myself, and very aggressive. I had no 
more than seated them on a bench, when the doors were 


opened and the room filled. If I took my eye from the 
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row for a moment, they had only to mix with the crowd, 
and I knew not a name or a face. 

The girls across the ha!l awaited my care. I sent for 
the principal. Ina few moments a sudden hush fell, and 
she stood in the door. She stood beside me, and listened 
to my story, while her eye took in every face on the bench, 
then turned to the big boy with, “You may go to my room 
and wait for me”; to the little ones, with, ‘ Stay where 
you are till the bell rings, and report to your teachers,” 
All was said in this same quiet tone in which she spoke to 
me of the weather the next moment. 

Was that all? I admit I doubted the efficacy of it. 
But not a boy attempted to escape from the bench ; 
and when next basement day came no experiments were 
made on the new teacher. There was an indefinable 
something in the atmosphere, a homelikeness, which I set 
to work to analyze. 

Was I in doubt as to a course of procedure, and con- 
sulted one of the teachers on my floor, I was invariably 
told, “‘ Ask Miss L ” Wasa method under discus- 
sion? “Well, I’m going to ask Miss L - Ta 
a curiosity brought in? ‘ Miss L—— must see it.” The 
boy who entered a few minutes late and came to my desk 
with beaming face, had been on a errand for Miss L——- 


I soon found it a name to conjure by. The poor writer, 
a lazy boy, would work patiently and enthusiastically for 
a week if there was a chance of her seeing the book at 
the end. And a happier boy is rarely seen than he, when 
she pronounced it well done. A bad boy would do right, 
indeed he would, if you would not consult Miss L 
I never knew a boy who had been sent to her for disci- 
pline, to come back bearing her a grudge. It seemed as 
if the troublesome ones, as a rule, loved her most. I 
once heard the father of two proverbially bad boys say, 
“How much the boys do think of her, don’t they?” 
Teachers who had failed elsewhere, with her advice could 
hold their own. Special teachers and supervisors en- 
joyed visiting the building, “ There was such harmony.” 
She had been known to take a boy noted for more than 
seven years for his falsifying habit, and make of him, at 
least so far as her dealings with him were concerned, a 
truthful boy, even under trying circumstances. Old 
pupils, especially the boys, came evenings to visit her. 
As one young man expressed himself, “I like her better 
the longer I know her.” 


What is the secret of her success ? 
laid aside. 

An offence is always against the law, never against 
herself personally considered. It is thé’law which is ex- 
ecuted. ‘The law is thus, you have broken it and must 
abide the consequence.” She is charitable and sympa 
thetic toward weak human nature, and has an eye for all 
the good in a boy. She may hate heartily the wrong, but 
never the wrong-doer, and he knows it. 


Chiefly that self is 


Personal feeling being set aside, justice becomes pos- 
sible. The innocent boy feels as secure in her hands as 
the guilty one does uneasy. The punishment over, the 
offence, unless repeated, is forgotten. A reprimand is 
given in a low tone, and if severe, lower than usual. 
She loves the child and the right, but not arbitrary power. 
She consults her teachers as friends and equals. If one 
must be criticised it is, ‘I think you have made a mis- 
take’; but after her friendly talk over the matter, the 
mistake does not occur again. Hundreds have come 
directly under this noble influence in her schoolroom, to 
say nothing of those who have breathed in its atmosphere 
from outside, and of the teachers who have through her 
a broader charity not only for childhood, but for all 
humanity. 

This is an imperfect sketch of what many might call a 
“teachery teacher.’’ You may say, “ There are no shad- 
ows in your picture.” 


’Tis only a silhouette. The high lights of a portrait 
are beyond me, as much so as is the expression of the 
sensation which one feels, when after a cold stormy winter 
he picks from among the dead leaves the first sweet violet. 

“ Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs 
And by their overflow, 
Raise us from what is low.’’ 
life 


Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife, 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby.”’ 


THE NEWSPAPER AND THE COMMON 
SCHOOL.* 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
An increasing number of people read nothing except 
the newspapers. Consequently, they get little except 
scraps and bits; no subject is considered thoroughly or 
exhaustively; and they are furnished with not much 
more than the small change for superficial conversation. 
The habit of excessive newspaper reading, in which a 
great variety of topics is inadequately treated, has a curi- 
ous effect on the mind. It becomes demoralized, gradu- 
ally loses the power of concentration or of continuous 
thought, and even loses the inclination to read the long 
articles which the newspaper prints. The eye catches a 
thousand things, but is detained by no one. Variety, 
which in limitations is wholesome in literary as well as in 
physical diet, creates dyspepsia when it is excessive, and 
when the literary viands are badly cooked and badly 
served the evil is increased. The mind loses the power 
of discrimination, the taste is lowered, and the appetite 
becomes diseased. The effect of this scrappy, desultory 


P. M. FisHer, 
Supt. of Schools, Alameda Co., Ca), 


reading is bad enough when the hashed compound selected 
is tolerably good. It becomes a very serious matter when 
the reading itself is rapid, frivolous, or bad. The respon- 
sibility of selecting the mental food for millions of people 
is serious. 
When, in the last century, in England, the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Information, which accomplished 
so much good, was organized, this responsibility was felt, 
and competent hands prepared the popular books and 
pamphlets that were cheap in price and widely diffused. 
Now it happens that a hundred thousand people, perhaps 
a million in some cases, surrender the right of the all- 
important selection of the food for their minds to some 
unknown and irresponsible person whose business it is to 
choose the miscellaneous reading matter for a particular 
newspaper. His or her taste may be good, or it may be 
immature and vicious; it may be used simply to create a 
sensation ; and yet the million of readers get nothing ex- 
cept what this one person chooses they shall read. It is 
an astonishing abdication of individual preference. Day 
after day, Sunday after Sunday, they read only what this 
unknown person selects for them. Instead of going to 
the library and cultivating their own tastes, and pursuing 
some subject that will increase their mental vigor and add 
to their permanent stock of thought, they fritter away 
their time upon a hash of literature chopped up for them 
by a person possibly very unfit to make good hash. The 
mere statement of this surrender of one’s judgment of 
what shall be his intellectual life is alarming. 

But the modern newspaper is no doubt a natural evolu- 


* In Atlantic Monthly for June. 


tion in our social life. As everything has a cause, it 
would be worth while to inquire whether the encyclopadic 
newspaper is in response to a demand, to a taste created 
by our common schools. Or, to put the question in an. 
other form, Does the system of education in our common 
schools give the pupils a taste for good literature, or much 
power of discrimination? Do they come out of school 
with the habit of continuous reading, of reading books, or 
only of picking up scraps in the newspapers, as they 
might snatch a hasty meal at a lunch counter? What, in 
short, do the schools contribute to the creation of a taste 
for good literature ? 


VACATION NOTES. 


Dear friends of mine (among whom I count all teach- 
ers), I am wondering if you, too, are drawing the first 
long breath of the present month, and coming to a real- 
izing consciousness that school is out and vacation is in. 
I am rubbing my eyes to assure myself that it is no 
dream. Are those last reports all verified and copied ’ 
Are the books counted, covered, and packed away? Is 
the register filled out according to both letter and spirit 
of the law? Have the standings been averaged and the 
dismissal cards given? Did I see Johnny Smith’s mother 
and explain why he was not promoted? Have I spoken 
to Mrs. Deane, and begged her not to let Majorie study 
in vacation? Have I signed the pay roll and received 
my last check ? Made a list of pupils promoted and of 
those to be received? Are the drawers of my desk 
locked? Are the children’s desks in order? Did I say 
good bye to all the teachers and wish them a pleasant 
vacation? Yes, every item has been crossed from my 
mental notebook. Isnodream. Vacation has begun. 

How else could I know it? By symptoms various and 
sundry. There is a lump ia my throat that would come 
when I said good bye to my girls and boys. Hazel Har- 
rison is going away. I have learned to love the gentle 
child very much, and I shall miss her sweet ways. Ralph 
Ames has to work, and cannot attend school any more. 
I am glad I could give him those hours out of school. “I 
shall never forget how you have helped me, Miss Hall,” 
he said the last day. That, with the grateful expression 
on his manly face, was worth more than my salary to 
me. Little Johnnie Sheehan, too, who has been so filled 
with mischief that he has appropriated half my attention to 
himself, has taken a paper route, and his school days are 
over. I wish I might know that his life would be some 
shade the better because I have tried to be patient with 
him when he was very trying to my moods and tenses. 

Then there is a little feeling of pleasure, which I hardly 
acknowledge to myself, in that kind words have been 
spoken these last days, in token that my work had been 
counted well done. However undeserved, these words 
have helped. The “ Thank you for being so good to my 
Johnny,” makes the teacher forget the weariness that 
Johnny’s dulness has entailed upon her. The cordial ap- 
probation of the principal or superintendent makes the 
earnest effort seem worth the while, however small the 
results may have seemed, in these weary last days. The 
motive is not the highest, of course. We all know that 
the “ reward is in the doing” ; and many kindred state- 
ments are very familiar to us. Butin our heart of hearts 
we know, too, that we want to be appreciated, and that a 
word of approval does much to lighten the burdens of 
the hard days. 

There are visible tokens, too, of the new era. Here is 
my ticket, duly signed and “ punched with care.” That 
is to take me home. And the word “ home” means now 
what I should not have appreciated but for the long 
months away from the home kindnesses. Happy is the 
teacher who has not learned what it means to board ; to 
have bread and salt carefully measured according to prob- 
abilities of profit or loss; to be in doubt as to the “ thus 
far,” where the privilege line must be drawn; to grow 
into the habit of weighing every movement, lest it may 
cause some inconvenience not legitimately paid for. I 
am ashamed of myself for writing in this fashion. So 
many dear homes have opened their doors to me, where I 
may always find a haven, and so many friends have 
added sweetness to my life, through their thoughtful kind- 
ness, known only because I was “ boarding.” Yes, I am 
ashamed, but I cannot take it back, for the exception 


does remain. Any teacher who has spent days of miser- 
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able endeavor in searching for a boarding place knows 
the wave of homesickness that follows every failure, and 
the longing for the real home, that becomes more and 
more intense as the search goes on. Blessings upon the 
homes that prove havens indeed to the weary homeseeker ! 

My tiunk is packed, and strapped; my checks are se- 
cured. I amready to go hime. No thought of any other 
excursion presents itself; no other desire possesses me. 
I hear already the rustle of the balm of Gilead leaves, 
the soft whispers of the pines, and the call of the whip- 
poorwill in the twilight. I see the old pines that stand 
at the gate of the sunset ; I look to see how much farther 
the old elm casts its shade now than in the days when I 
built playhouses beneath its sheltering arms. There is 
the meadow brook, with its banks beautiful with elder and 
June roses. There is the path “over across,” leading 
into the sweet fern pasture. There is the old lane, with 
the grass in its untrodden path growing as high as its 
gray stone wall that the woodbine clambers over. And 
dearer than all else, the trembling voice of my white- 
haired father,—trembling with joy because I have come 
hume. No, the excursions do not tempt me yet ; nothing 
tempts me but home. 

I have been writing in the station, waiting for the train. 
The clock warns me that I must prepare to go. Lunch- 
box, umbrella, bag, waterproof, shawl,—they are all here. 
And I am starting on my homeward way. You shall 
hear from me again. Sincerely, 

Susan Hatt. 


OUTLINES OF LESSONS ON CROSS FER- 
TILIZATION.—(IL.) 


BY JANE H. NEWELL, CAMBRIDGE. 


The maturing of the stamens before the style (proter- 
andry), as in the tropwolum and geranium, is more com- 
mon than the reverse case (proterogyny), but we can find 
flowers where the style is ready to receive pollen before the 
stamens dis- 


charge. The 
common horse 


chestnut is a An? 


and is a very 


interesting AGEL AS 
flower for ooh 
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flowers ar- 
ranged? Are 
they all alike 
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the style of © 
the fertile 
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ture? Doall 
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mature at the 
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charging? After discharging? How does this corre- 
spond with the style of the fertile flower? Where are 
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Flower cluster of Horse Chestnut. 


Fig. 3. Side view. Fig. 4. Pistil and 


2. Front view 
ve. dower. four stamens. 


sterile 
older? How do these arrangements favor cross-fertil- 
ization ? 

The flowers of the horse chestnut are in a pyramidal 


flowers have only a rudimentary pistil and never set any 
seed (Figs. 2, 3, and 4.). 
In the fertile lower 
flowers (Fig. 5) the 
style matures before the 
me stamens. The stamens 
7yie mature and rise one by 
one, as in the tropmo- 
lum. The bees visiting 
the flowers for the nec- 
tar, which is secreted at 
the base of the upper petals, carry the pollen on the under 
side of their bodies from the sterile upper blossoms, where 
the stamens are discharging, to the lower fertile ones, 
where the buds have opened and stamens are immature 

The nectar guides consist of large yellow spots on the 
four upper petals, which turn crimson as the flower grows 
older. This change of color probably helps the bee to 
tell where he will find the most nectar. I have often 
watched bees flying from flower to flower and I never 
saw one go to a crimson spotted flower. 

The ovary of the horse chestnut has three cells, with two 
ovules in each cell, but only one ovule ripens into a seed. 
Fig 6 shows an ovary which has begun to ripen.* 

The Norway maple (Acer platanoides), belonging to the 
same family as the horsechestnut, is another example of a 
proterogynous flower. It is regular, with a deeply five clefi 
calyx and five oblong, yellow-green petals inserted on 
the lower edge of a fleshy disk that covers the base of the 
calyx. The eight stamens are inserted in little hollows iv 
this disk, and are long in the sterile flowers and short in 
those that have perfect pistils. A curious fact, which the 
pupils should be able to discover for themselves by watch- 
ing the flowers from day to day, is that the anthers of 
these short stamens, although perfect and full of pollen, 
never dehisce and wither without discharging. We see 
that the flower is therefore practically monoecious, and 
self-fertilization is impossible. In the sterile flowers the 
rudimentary pistil is so small that in some cases it cannot 
be seen with the naked eye. The first flowers that open 


Fig. 6. Cross sec- 
tion of ovary. 


Fig. 5. Fertile 
flower. 


ous staminate flowers appear, making the cluster very 
large and full. The nectar is secreted in the disk, and 
the flowers are rendered very attractive to insects by their 
fragrance. 

This way of securing intercrossing by the maturing of 
the style and stamens at different time is called dich 
ogamy, a term used by C. C. Sprengel. Other examples 
of dichogamous flowers are wild geranium, mallow, cam- 
panula, lobelia, umbelliferse, and compositw, in which the 
stamens mature first, and the common plantain and sweet 
vernal grass (Anthoxanthum), where the style is the first 
to mature. 

There are many other flowers where the stamens and 
style are mature at the same time, but the pollen is pre- 
vented by other arrangements from falling on the stigma 
of the same blossom. We will examine a few such con 
trivances in flowers that are easily obtained. 

The plan of the pansy (Viola tricolor) is very in- 
genious. Here are a few questions to indicate to the 
pupil the points he is to look for : 

What markings has the flower to guide the insect to 
the nectar, and where is it secreted? How is it accessi- 
ble to insects? Where is the stigma? Where does the 
pollen collect when the anthers dehisce ? How would an 
insect strike the stigma in creeping in? How in creeping 
out? Imitate the action of the insects with a sharp pencil. 

The nectar is secreted by the appendages of the two 
lower stamens, and collects in the spur. The only open- 
ing to this nectar is through the furrow in the lower petal. 
for the rest of the base of the flower is completely closed 
by the anthers, which connive over the ovary, and the 
petals which converge in front of them. The head of the 
stigma is directly over this entrance. An insect in going 
in, first strikes the head of the stigma. The opening is a 
hole turned downwards, and just beneath this hole is « 
little shelf. ‘When the insect has sucked the honey and 
draws out its head, it strikes this shelf and turns the 
stigma upwards, eo that the pollen with which the insect’s 
head is covered does not come in contact with the stigma. 
In the next flower visited, the foreign pollen will be left 
on the stigma as the insects creep in. 


* For lessons on the growth of the horse chestnut and the develop- 


cluster, technically called a thyrsus (Fig. 1), and only some 


ment of its buds, see Outlines of Lessons on Botany, by Jane H. New- 
; Boston. 1889, 


of the lowest flowers of the cluster are fertile. The upper! eu; Ginn 


in a cyme have perfect pistils. Later, the more numer- 
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BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


“A! freedome is a nobill thing! 
dome mays man to baiff liking.” 


So broke forth the archdeacon of Aberdeen in his 
heroic poem, “ Bruce,” and so declared our fathers four 
hundred years later. 

In every soul is the inherent passion for consciousness 
of liberty,—that freedom far removed from license, the 
inalienable need of conscience, and the attribute of im- 
mortality. When the original Fourth of July dawned 
and set, conceptions of true liberty were rare ; everybody 
shouted for independence, but it was for his individual, 
anencumbered power ; or, had one an idea of something 
beyond his own vicinage, it was generally of crude form 
and shallow depth. 

In the framing of our Constitution, who dare say that 
its broad profundity was not inspired by the omniscient 
power of a Supreme God. Planned and formulated for 
a small people of heterogeneous material, its provisions 
have been available in the government of a mighty mass 
of still more complex nature, and the civilization of the 
nineteenth century has not been more wise in considering 
emergencies than was that of more than a century ago, 
when the decisive step was taken which made a new 
nation among the kingdoms of the world, thus imposing 
on every citizen certain obligations in whose fulfilling 
noblesse oblige. 

Whatever be our relation to England, it cannot be of a 
nature which should cause us to evade, or to eliminate 
from our national holidays, the day of merriment and 
noise, the day so dear to boys, the historic Fourth of July. 
[t is in substance creditable to the mother country that 
so vigorous an offspring entered upon an able independ- 
ence, and, too, nothing is more respectable in the true 
English eye than is a sturdy pluck and self-reliance, the 
power to stand on one’s own two feet, and hit straight 
from both shoulders. 

To be sure our nerves are a little irritable as we grow 
old, and the infinite variety of racket of which the juven- 
ile Yankee is capable, is made practicable only by the 
uninvoiced imported elemeats which he has welcomed to 
his experiences, past, present, and to come, with whole- 
souled open-handedness. Under wholesome restriction, 
these who so soon will be “old residents” will grow to 
value more and more highly the blessings resultant from 
the hour when the boy of the bright Wide Awake tale 
ran with his “Ring! Ring!” until the Independence 
Bell sent out its clangor to vibrate along the centuries, so 
that all the universe is echoing with its potent harmonies. 

It is fitting that on the Fourth of July the corner-stone 
of the Washington Monument was laid, that the first step 
of a railroad which spans the continent was taken, that 
Hawthorne and Garibaldi were born, and that Foster, 
who sang of Nelly Bly and the Old Folks at Home, also 
should open his pathetic, homely eyes on that day. 

Do our sailors need to be reminded that the “ Blessing 
of the Bay” was launched on July 4,1631? And of 
course it was in July that the Bastile fell; and long be- 
fore did the holy city yield to the supple Saladin, while 
nearly seven centuries later than the capture of Jerusalem, 
took place the battle of Sadowa. In this hot month 
France shook off English domination, the Free Masons 
opened their first lodge in this country at Boston, the 
finest piece of modern mechanism was given to the public 
ase, and the Spanish Armada was no longer invincible. 

Now were born Farragut and Fox,—the former our 
typical sailor, the latter that Quaker of whom Mrs. Barr’s 
latest and admirable novel gives us glimpses ; so, ioo, came 
Calvin, Blackstone, Ericsson, the two Dumas, and George 
Sand. Of those who have died were Burns, Bach, Eras- 
mus, Loyola, John Huss, Coleridge, and General Grant. 

When Caius Julius Casar was yet alive, our seventh 
month, then the fifth, was called Quintilius; but after his 
death, since it was his birth-month, it was named in his 
honor by Mare Antony; from Julius it has been Angli- 
cised to present form; Tuyl, and Iuylle, having been 
names applied to the season by Chaucer. In the Alban 
calendar it had thirty-six days, five of which were taken 
away by Romulus; Numa allowed but thirty days ; and 
Cesar restored the period of Romulus. The dog-days, 
following Canicula, lasted from the third of the month to 
the eleventh of August. 


Jaly was called Hey Monath, or hay-month, by the 
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early Saxons, and it was known also as Maed Monath, 
when the meads were abloom. 

Now the fiercer heat makes the dusty leafage shrink 
until the swelling fruit glows in the sunshine, and gay- 
winged bird and butterfly flutter from flower to flower 
and twig to twig, while a bright leaf here and there antic- 
ipates the golden October. 

The prime of summer is upon us; the country byways 
are filled by those who can escape from the close setting 
of cities, and tender hearts give health and pleasure to 
many weary toilers, by providing for even one day’s out- 
ing; while childish eyes, that never before saw a farmer's 
field starred with daisies, or pink and white with clover, 
shine almost unbelievingly as they are bidden to look 
their fill on the rural homes of our land,—homes which 
have been the cradle of our strength, which have made 
possible our felicitous present, among which still exist the 
schoolhouses of tradition, the early steps of an unpar- 
alleled civil, moral, and intellectual progress toward the 
perfection of the United States of America. 


SOME COMMON NAMES OF PLANTS.—(1) 


BY FANNY D. BERGEN. 

Gnaphalium polycephalum, life everlasting, at Mans- 
field, O., was called by many country herbalists and chil- 
dren, furzy-guzzy; it is also somewhere called, old field 
balsam. The Mitchella repens, known in most places as 
partridge berry, is also called squaw vine, wiater clover, 
one berry, deer berry. 

These popular names for the partridge berry seem to 
be somewhat confused with names given to the checker- 
berry, the Geudtheria procumbens, for the latter is also 
sometimes called deer berry; and in Salem, Mass., is 
somewhat known as partridge berry. The checkerberry, 
or wintergreen, in eastern Ohio is mountain tea. 
In northern Maine it is sometimes called ivory, and 
the berries are ivory plums. But in Washington County, 
Me., the beautiful little creeping snow berry, CAiogenes 
Aispidula, is called ivory, and its berries, ivory berries. 
Other less popular names for the Gaultheria are, tea 
berry, boxberry, and spicy wintergreen. In western 
Massachusetts, its tender plantlets, of which children 


size of an orange, was the mock orange, and I am told the 
same name was the popular one for this pretty clinging 
gourd in central Illinois. Another member of the gourd 
family (whose species I am not able to determine) that 
spread itself over the ground, we called the pomegranate. 
Phlox subulata is universally known as moss pink ; 
and I am sare in Ohio this name led to the idea that it 
was a kind of moss. Some sort of pink flowering stone- 
crop that my grandmother and her neighbors highly val- 
ued was called flowering moss ; and we believed this also 
to be a real moss. 

The word “moas” is very loosely given by country 
people to all sorts of things. In northwestern Missouri a 
certain creek is called Moss Creek, from the abundance of 
an aquatic plant, which is really Ranunculus aguatilis. 
The common gray-green lichen, which grows in branching 
tufts from small disks on old fences, decaying tree stumps, 
ete., was known by no other name to the children in our 
part of northern Ohio, than that of whisker moss. An- 
other much valued rarity at my grandmother's was the 
mole tree, the Cuphorbia lathyris. 

Hyacinths were known throughout the neighborhood 
as Jacob's ladders. The yellow daffodils, probably on 
account of their time of blooming, were always called 
Easter flowers. A large variety of garden phlox, every 
one in that part of Ohio recognized as Lady Washington. 

The lovely Pardanthus chinensis, blackberry lily, we 
children were taught to call a dwarf tiger lily, and sup- 
posed it to be a near relative of the common tiger lily. 
Evergreen trees were in our part of the country generally 
spoken of as “green trees’’; and a farmer who had 
planted such for ornamental purposes would be spoken 
of as having “a yard planted with green trees.” 


MOUNTAIN LAUREL. 


RY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
None of our wild fiowers present a more gorgeous ap- 
pearance than the mountain laurel. It is not so much 
\from the intrinsic beauty of the corolla, although this is 


| exceptionally lovely, as from the boundless profusion with 


which nature heaps up these masses of pink and white. 
A drive through the woods is now like a journey ina 
tropic land ; indeed, if travelers are to be credited, no 


are fond, are universally known as “ youngsters.” In 


central Massachusetts the young leaves are called “ pip-| 


pins,” and in New Hampshire “jinks.”” The ordinary 
blue flag. Jris cersiceler, has a variety of common names, 
such as poison flag, flag lily, water flag, liver lily, snake 
lily, and fleardelis. Im northern Ohio the different spe- 
cies and varieties of garden fleardelis were almost uni- 


called wild flag. 


lit in its perfection. 
versally known as flags, and the wild iris was simply | 
jalmost into a tree, bat in New England it is robbed in 


|view in the equatorial regions can surpass our flowering 
japple orchards, our meadows decked with buttercups and 
daisies, or our woods when they burst forth into dogwoods, 
azaleas, and laurels. 

| Lovely as is the moantain laurel with us, we do not see 
Here there are too many calls upon 


ithe shrub to allow it to thrive. In some places it grows 


The garden soapwort, Sapeneria officinalis, usually | winter of its foliage ; in spring it is attacked for its gro- 
known as bouncing Bet, or Betty, is also called old maid's | tesque roots, so much used for making rustic baskets; and 
pinks, and sometimes London pride,—though the latter/in summer no one spares its lovely blossoms. Hence, it 


name undoubtedly is borrowed from the usual every-day | 


name of the scarlet lychins. The northern Ohio name) 


for it is fire balla The garden liveforever, sedum fede | 
pAsum, is koown in Chestertown, Md., as evergreen ; and 
in parts of New England as witch's money bags. The) 
searlet runner was very generally called tlowering beaa in 
nerthern Ohio. Some species of garden lapin was there | 
ealled either san dial or mookey faces, this quaint name| 
coming from the peculiar appearance of the seed, which 
when held in a certain way resembles a monkey's profile. 
The common red and yellow variety of the garden 
primrose was known by us children im Ohio as cups and) 
saucers, and sometimes by adults as polyanthus. 
I recall a namber of interesting names of flowers crow. 
img im my grandmother's garden. Some small, delicate! 
poppies were always called coquettes, probably from their. 
Freneh name The Lyctum gener- 
ally receives the popular name of matrimony vine; bat 
in Obie the lecal names are Jackson vine and jasmine. | 
Fiacs miner, periwinkle, mach valeed for decorative 
parposes where evergreens and lyeopediams are not arail- 
able. we always called myrtle For a small yellow tow- 
ered stemeerep, prudaNy the Sedum acre, we bad no name 
bat love entangled: and I think this uame is somewhat 
widespread. A red and very doable ruse, about the size 
ef a quarter of a dollar, was called the ixpenny ree. A 


rarely grows to any great height, but blooms on obsti- 
nately, despite its speliation. There is nothing that com- 
pares with it for elegance until we reach the limit of the 
“flame azalea” in the mountains of Virginia and Caro 
lina. It, like the azalea, belongs to the great heath fam- 
ily, which affords so many ornamental shrubs to the culti- 
vator. It has the repatation of being poisonous, at least 
to cattle, and hence it is well to keep the blossoms oat of 
the way of small children. who m-ght put them in their 
mouths. The experiment might settle the toxic proper- 
ties of the Kalmia at the expense of the child. 
is absolutely harmless to touch 

Some one bas called the laarel the “ calico bash.” —a 
cheap and mercantile name for a thing so elegant’ Let 
ws examine the rusy chalices over which the bees are 
hemming. They will repay inspection. The flowers are 
arranged in umbels. or umbellike corymbs. We gener- 
ally find bads and blossoms together. The beds look for 
all the world like the ornamental china bettons we used 
to bave om our jackets. We notice ten projecting angles 
to the bad, and. above these. five smaller ames. There is 
a shert tabe to the corolla, which is salver form, and at 
its base there is a five-pointed calyx. The expanded 
blossoms will explain the mystery of the bad The fre 
upper angles have epemed cut. making five lobes The 
lower angles we now tnd to be deep pockets, inte cach of 
which w plunged the anther of a stamen. The stamens 


The plant 


are bent over and tightly secured in these pockets, and 
are ten in number. From the center of the flower, which 
is surrounded by a delicate ring of red, arises the pistil, 
slightly projecting beyond the circumference of the cor- 
olla. We should state that the anthers are two-celled and 
open by chinks at the top. 

Now touch the stamens and see what happens. At 
once they are released, and flying back like so many little 
catapults, fling the contained pollen in every direction. 
Naturally we would anticipate that this would alight upon 
the stigma of the same flower; in point of fact, it gener- 
ally does not, but is thrown into another flower, or on to 
the under side of the bee, who is the Kalmia’s friend in 
this business. Close interbreeding, which “nature ab- 
hors,” is thus avoided, and a cross secured. The insect 
bears the pollen to the next flower he visits, where he is 
sure to rub it upon the stigma. The whole process may 
be easily watched. The bee generally spins around upon 
the stigma, as if it were a pivot, while it drinks the nectar 
from the tube of the flower. If the flowers are covered 
with gauze, the stamens are never liberated, and no seed 
is formed. 


CALIFORNIA AND HER SCHOOLS. 


BY PHILIP M. FISHER. 

Califernia belongs to all the Union as does no other state. 
Forty years ago all the Atlantic Plaim, the valley of the 
Mississippi, and the regions of the lakes and the gulf sent of 
their best, young, ambitious, adventurous men to dig from 
her caiions a hundred times the price paid in gold for Cali- 
fornia, and to lay away in her valleys and on her mount- 
ain side the bones of more heroes than followed Taylor to 
Buena Vista and Scott to the gates of Mexico. They 
came for gold and remained to found a state,—a state 
that holds in its admixture of peoples, strains of the 
Puritan, the Cavalier, and the Huguenot; a state into 
which has merged the resolute from ail lands and of all 
tongues. Kindred, then, to all the East, and in a meas- 
ure to all the world, is it a wonder that all eyes have 
turned this way? Its history is marked by four distinct 
eras: The age of the Spanish Mission Fathers with cattle 
as the chief staple of wealth; the age of gold; the age 
of wheat; and now the age of fruit, which is also the age 
of small possessions and well-cultivated fields, of numer- 
ous proprietors, families, and homes of much wealth and 
many schools. 

Look for a moment at the size of the state. Obliquing 
across ten degrees of longitude and extending through 
nearly as many of latitude, as long as from Erie to Sa- 
vannah, from Davenport to Vicksburg, from St. Paul to 
Memphis; as large as Minnesota. Iowa, and Missouri to 
the Missouri River; equal in size to Pennsylvania, the 
Virginias, and the Carolinas; disclosing from Crescent 
City to Yuma and from the Klamath Lakes to San Diego, 
such a wealth and diversity of lefty mountains, majestic 
forest and fertile plain as no other equal extent of territory in 
the Unioncanclaim. Facing the Pacitic witha rugged coast 
of nearly 800 miles she holds as her most valuable pos- 
session San Francisco Bay, a land-locked harbor where 
10,000 ships of the line might manwuvre: inte which 
pour the two great rivers of the state, hastening to a 
union from the extremities of the major axis of a geo- 
graphical ellipse bounded by its two great moantain 
ranges. Into these two main arteries flow numerous rivers 
born in the high Sierras, while from the coast range come 
many smaller streams, which in summer sink in the great 
valley, to reappear in golden grain and delicious fruit. 
Un the western slope of the coast range of the northern 
“half of the state are the famous redwood forests, du- 
plicated nowhere ; each quarter section @ fortane to 
nod cg while in the small moist valleys grow rich 
halt the state the same range cov- 
thy asses furnishes pasturage for countless 
ertile and warmer plains of the interior 
Preseot in emerald and gold the now famous orange 
groves of Los Angelos, San Bernardino, and San Diego, 
— the sons of Now Kngland have planted under 
while lines of coast steamers 

steel Jwugh at the natural barrier of Teba- 
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chipi, and reduce the talk of state division to the idle 
fancy of a politician’s dream. Thus grainfield and or- 
chard, quartz mill and lumber camp, make the present 
prosperous, and give to the future a prophesy of wealth 
and power immeasurable. 

When the pioneers of 1848 turned from their reckless 
delirium for gold to the richer dream but soberer task of 
founding a commonwealth in 1850, with all of order and 
stability that the new task promised, there were those 
who did not fail to recall their boyhood homes and mem- 
ories in the East, and provision was made for the public 
school, that the generations to come might be made worthy 
of their inheritance. In this, men of all nationalities 
and creeds substantially agreed, and the foundations of a 
system were laid, broad, tolerant, and effective. 

Let us see briefly what the system is. The state pro- 
vides that where 20 children of school age can be found re- 
siding more than two miles from a public schoolhouse,a school 
shall be established. At least six months school shall be 
maintained, and $500 apportioned to it. Should the dis- 
trict have less than twenty children of school age $400 
shall be given. So large is the income from the invested 
school fund of the state, and so generous are the biennial 
appropriations of the legislature, that a large surplus re- 
mains after the mimimum apportionment as above. This 
excess is wisely distributed upon the basis of the average 
daily attendance, thus placing a premium upon “| 
tendance. 

The county is the unit of the system. A county super- 
intendent and a county board of education, district boards 
of trustees, with a state superintendents and state board 
at the head make the system complete. Three nor- 
mal schools under state supervision, accessible respectively 
to the northern center and southern portions of the state 
offer professional training. To the local boards of trust- 
ees, chosen by the electors of the district is given the elec- 
tion of teachers, the disbursing of the local funds” and the 
care of the school property. To the county board of ed- 
ucation belongs the certificating of teachers, the prepara- 
tion of a uniform course of study for the county, and the 
adoption of a list of library books and school apparatus, 
To the county superintendent, who is ex-officio secretary 
of the board, is given the apportionment of school moneys 
levied by the state and county, auditing of school war- 
rants drawn upon him by the district trustees, inspection 
of the school, management of the annual teachers’ insti- 
tute, approval of designs for new school buildings, and 
appointment of trustees in case of vacancy or failure to 
elect. 

The state superintendent presides over biennial con- 
ventions of country and city superintendents covoked to 
deliberate upon school affairs, distributes the state fund 
among the counties, inspects all schools and asylums re- 
ceiving state aid and attends county institutes. He is also 
a regent, ex-officio, of the state university, and a number 
of the board of trustees of each state normal school. The 
state board of education consists of the state superintend- 
ent, the governor, and the principals of the normal schools. 
It is their duty to prepare and have published the state 
series of textbooks and grant educational and life diplo- 
mas to teachers recommended by city and county boards. 

Diplomas of graduation from the district schools are 
issued upon an examination prepared by the county 
boards. These diplomas are keys to admission in the 
nearest high school. The work of the high school is in- 
spected by a committee appointed by the faculty of the 
State University, and if approved, the high school is 
placed upon an “accredited list,” its graduates being ad- 
mitted to the university without further examination. 
Thus the connection of the district school with the high- 
est educational institution of the state is well nigh com- 
plete. As some measure of its growth it need but be 


‘mentioned that 225,000 public school children are taught 


by more than 5,000 teachers; that the average school 
term has grown from 5.4 months in 1863 to 7.61 months 
in 1888; that the estimated expense for 1890 is 44 
millions. 

All teachers coming to the state will be required to pass 
a rigid examination. Some counties make an exception in 
favor of graduates of regular state normal schools. These 
examinations are held only semi-annually, usually in June 
and December. Certificates are granted for two, three, 
and four years, and if the holder is a successful teacher, 
the certificate is practically permanent. The money re- 


ceived from the state, ten per cent. having been de- 
ducted, is devoted exclusively to the payment of teachers’ 
salaries; the ten per cent being expended for library 
books and apparatus. As a result every district has a 
well-selected library of several hundred volumes access- 
sible to adults through the pupils. The schoolhouses are 
the pride of the community. The teacher finds his em- 
ployment reasonably remunerative, and his position in 
the community an honored one. 

With such a stimulus and such an equipment, felt in 
every hamlet ; with a kindly sky, and a responsive earth 
producing every fruit and flower, is it a wonder that the 
California teacher cheerfully presses forward to his share 
in the duty of making succeeding generations worthy of 
such a sky, land, and sea ? 


CARDBOARD NUMBER OBJECTS. 


Many teachers claim that there can be but one logical 
method in teaching the elements of number, whether it be 
known as the Grube method or by some other name. 
This method consists in presenting to the learner, groups 


of objects by 
at means of which 
he may abstract 
the general no- 
Cy tion which we 

call number. 
af ey ementary num- 
. ber, a variety of 
 pensable, since 

of any kind can 

only be obtained 

by observing many particulars. Objects of every kind 
convenient for school use may be employed, but it is ob- 
vious that the more interest excited in a subject by the 
device chosen, the less number of repetitions are neces- 
sary to fix the fact presented. Objects, therefore, which 
appeal most strongly to the learner are of the most value. 

Cardboard objects, about six times the size of those 
represented in our illustration, excite a lively interest in 
the subject, since they come nearer to the real thing than 
any other class of objects. For whatever purpose the 
child needs objects in studying number, whether to deter- 
mine what the number is, or to suggest and illustrate a 
number problem, these cardboard designs hold the thought 
to the work more intensely than other objects are able to 
do. They also give opportunity for a variety of number 
perceptions, since they may include horses, mice, chickens, 
pigs, fans, tops, brooms, dustpans, parasols, caps, and 
various other things familiar to the children. 

A teacher needs a set for each pupil, every set consist- 
ing of ten objects of a kind. She can easily cut the dif- 
ferent objects from the sheets. Each child having re- 
ceived a set, takes from it the particular number which he 
is studying, and proceeds to group them in a way to illus- 
trate the number problem under consideration. If, for 
instance, he wishes to demonstrate that four and two are 
six, he arranges his horses or caps so as to correspond to 
this grouping, and then conforms his number problems to 
the picture before him. 

This assortment of cardboard objects has been devised 
by Miss-E. M. Reed,* principal of the Teachers’ Training 
School, Springfield, Mass., and costs but 12 cents per 
dozen sheets (5 cents extra for postage). The collection 
contains thirty different sheets, each of which contains 
ten objects of the same kind, or 300 object-cards, for 12 
cents. 

We call attention to this, since it is one of the school- 
room needs to which we have referred more than once in 
these columns. The trouble with eyery suggestion we 
have made upon this subject has been the inevitable 'ex- 
pense which has made it impracticable for every child to 
have enough objects of one kind, and of a sufficient vari- 
ety to be of service in number teaching. Miss Reed and 
her publishers have solved the problem entirely, and a 
teacher can order a dozen of “24” and receive 12 card- 
umbrellas, or two dozen of “10” and receive 24 card- 
horses. 


* Milton, Bradley, & Oo, 


COMFORTABLE TRAVEL. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


WHAT WOMEN SHOULD WEAR AND CARRY 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY. 

Weekly papers and other periodicals publish many 
articles giving counsel for the comfort and good appear- 
ance of women who travel in lands on the other side of 
the world, one of the best of this year’s print having been 
that of Mrs. Annie M. Libby Hawes in a recent JouURNAL 
or Epucartion. Less is said about journeying toilet in 
our own country, and perhaps a few words on that subject 
will be not amiss, whatever the season of the year. 

Suggestions as to her toilet are unlikely to be needed 
by the woman of large income, since she is in the habit 
of being attended by a skillful maid; but to her who 
must go alone, or with only male escort, I hope to give 
aid in her preparations for personal presentability and ease. 

The amount of luggage taken on a journey is deter- 
mined naturally by the length of absence and the habits 
of the traveler, two medium-sized trunks, and a hand bag, 
with shawl straps, holding the necessities, with many of 
the luxuries, of a month’s journeying; but one may en- 
dure life very well with but one of the trunks, and always 
the hand bag. We may lessen the number of our gowns 
to two and be decent, but we must not be stinted in the 
matter of underwear, nor in towels and handkerchiefs. 
Select a stout, flat-topped trunk, madame or mademoi- 
selle, with a corner parted off with boards, in which you 
may pack a bonnet or two, which shall be held by tapes 
to the wooden partitions, and the head gear will ride the 
better if you stuff light articles like handkerchiefs, veils, 
and mull neckties in every available space which the bon- 
nets do not occupy withia their compartment. 


Of the half-dozen suits of close underwear which are 
ready for the season of travel, pack four, wear one, and 
leave one to be put on when you once more are in your 
chamber at home, thus avoiding a chill, or added heat, by 
a difference of quality or weight which in garments worn 
next the skin is often injurious. It is safest to wear a 
light-weight wool, regular-made vest, with drawers to 
match, since our rapid travel between extremes of climate 
makes any other material than wool dangerous to the 
health of the wearer, and for a journey not over two or 
three days in duration it will be best to attempt no change 
of toilet beyond as thorough a one as possible night and 
morning. For the latter, several little things are useful ; 
these will be carried respectably in an oblong sack of 
dark Holland, which can be strapped neatly with the 
shawl, and are a nightdress, a not too heavy flannel night- 
wrap, crocheted sleep-slippers, a pair of towels, and any 
number,—the more the better,—of ‘ wash-cloths,”’ which 
you will have made from worn towels, and laid aside 
woven underwear, or from old sheets and table linen. It 
is of no consequence if you have simply cut them in 
squares or parallelograms, without hemming them or 
turning the raw edge down once, since as soon as you 
have given your weary body a bath, although it be with 
no more than a pint of water, yon will toss the wash-cloth 
gaily from the car, or boat window, and take no thought 
for the morrow, for whose needs you, in this respect, have 
prepared. Have other toilet requisites in your dressing 
case, and do not forget to have several handkerchiefs and 
a fresh pair of gloves in the handbag, with a little roll of 
white ribbon to be tied around your neck, if need arise. 
A silk cord at the edge of the collar of your gown, and 
within the neck a thin silk kerchief, will look dainty and 
finished. The latter can be changed as frequently as you 
choose. 

The family physician advises that there be easy access 
toa tiny pot of vaseline; to another, holding powdered 
borax, starch, and salicylic acid in equal parts, with a 
pinch of oris root, the powder to be used in cases of ex- 
cessive perspiration of the larger pores ; and to well-stop- 
pered bottles of ammonia, arnica, and brandy. 

The outer dress will be of such material and cut as the 


proof wrap, a close hat or bonnet. with a wide and Jong 
silk veil, mousquetaire kid gloves kept on rigidly, will allow 
a gentlewoman to look well dressed for any sort of jour- 
neying. As for the invisible part of the toilet, it goes 
without saying that it will be trim and neat.—Boston 


Journal, 


wearer may select. A dark silk or a wool gown, a water- . 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 3, 1890. 


Rest early and late till September. 


Evrore has captured the American teachers for a few 
weeks. 


Saxony, Austria, France, Italy, and Denmark have 
schools of forestry. 


Tue only attempt ever inade to import a European 
university into America, that of Jefferson’s, failed. 


Emperor WILLIAM has summoned a conference of 
literary men to discuss the subject of a uniform German 
orthography. 

Tue New York College for the Training of Teachers 
is to be made thoroughly national, and will have every 
scholastic, philosophical, and professional attraction for 
those who desire to fit themselves for the best professional 
work. 


Cotorapo has done herself great credit by the unani- 
mous election of President Thomas J. Gray of St. Clond, 
Minn., as the first principal of her new State Normal 
School at Greeley, at a salary of $3,000. The centen- 
nial state is determined to step to the front in the matter 
of normal school instruction, and she has chosen the man 
preéminent for such a work. Mr. Gray easily stands 
with the first normal school instructors and administrators 
of the country. Place and man are well mated. 


Birt Nye has not the educational journal in mind 
when he says: “ Never attempt to cheat an editor out of 
a year’s subscription to his paper, or any other sum. 
Cheat the minister, cheat the lawyer, cheat the butcher, 
—or anybody, but if you have any regard for your future 
don’t fool with the editor. He will get even with you 
and more, too. You will be put up for office some day, 
or want some public favor yourself or for your friends, 
and just when your luck is a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever, the editor will open on you and knock your castle 
into a cocked hat.” 


Tuk citizens and teachers of Weymouth, Mass., did the 


public schools a service by the unanimity, heartiness, and 
genuineness of their testimonial to Gilman C. Fisher, 
upon his retirement from the superintendency to enter 
upon a similar work at Muskegon, Mich. Mr. Fisher is 
one of the most scholarly, faithful, brilliant schoolmen 
among us, and New England has made a great mistake 
in allowing him to “go West.” She must arouse herself 
to the fact that the West is paying liberally for such 


greater here. 


tem of that great state. 


differs from the critic in that he looks for these things 
with the sole purpose of perfecting and strengthening. 


Any teacher is weak and defective who is looking chiefly 
for brilliancy and vigor. He is more lacking in wisdom 
who calls attention to any deformity, awkwardness, or 
weakness till he is prepared to remedy or perfect it. 


We are going through a trying educational period, in 


which more attention is given to methods for treating sub- 
jects than to principles of treating children. The need of 


men and will have them unless the financial attraction is|the hour is the spirit of the specialist. 


One oF THE Arms.—So much has been said regarding 


Surr. Putuie M. Fisuer.—We are pleased to present|« methods,” that there is reason to fear that higher things 
our readers with a fine portrait of the superintendent of may be omitted, or, at least, fail of proper emphasis. It 
schools in one of the four best paying county positions in|j, the tendency of all who talk of a method to place great 
the United States Mr. Fisher is one of the younger|stress upon that which is taught by it; and whatever 
men of the profession, a Pennsylvanian by birth and edu-|tends to magnify the importance of knowing arithmetic, 
cation, who went to the Pacific Coast soon after gradua |peography, history, and grammar, is liable to do harm. 
tion. By his professional spirit, clean-cut style, recog-| We teach these things in school because it is a good thing 
nized manliness, and devotion to his work, he easily won his}tg know them, and because at the same time we can, 
present position. The article from his pen in this issue|through them, teach other things as well. The school 
shows what an enthusiastic Californian he has become, | gives all the systematic instruction the average man ever 
and is the best exposition we have seen of the school sys-| pets. The school must literally fit the child for life. 
The home ought to do what it does not, and so ought the 


Oxsect or discipline is not for 


the school as a whole, upon the community, and upon the 


ing be it never so efficient. There is an influence to be 
exerted upon the character that can only come through 
the habitual discipline of the school in the true sense. 
Not through a system of punishments, not through a 
system of rewards or checks, but through the direction of 
the conduct, the choices, and activities of the pupils are 
teachers to accomplish this character work. 


INDEPENDENT OF INFLUENCES.—Those who employ 
teachers cannot be too independent of the varied influ- 
ences of clique, politics, and friendships, religious and 
social life. It is not an easy thing in view of the many 
conditions unsolved to employ a teacher who is every way 
the best. No one thing has done more in these later 
days toward toning up the quality of teaching than the 
feeling that merit counts for more than it has done in the 
past. We have not reached the millenium as yet by any 
means, but it is five times as difficult to “ get a pull,” as 
the politician phrases it, upon a committee for a relative 
or friend as it was ten years ago, and in many cities and 
towns it is practically impossible for one to get a place 
through personal influences unless a first-class record can 
be shown, and unless the applicant makes a good impres- 
sion personally. 


He says: Standing, working with the right hand, there 
is a tendency to balance on the left leg. Race-paths are 
nearly always made for running in circles to the right, 


the right, was longer, while in 34.5 they were equal. 


Specrauists —The school must pay a premium for 
specialists. ‘Teachers must, so far as possible, adopt the | 
arts of the specialist. He differs from the ave 


in that he looks for deformity, awkwardness, 
ness rather than for perfection, grace, and 


church ; but since they do not do what they should, the 
school mast do the best it ean to make up the deficiency. 
The school should not neglect its own work to do that of 


punishment, but for moral effect. The teacher’s authority the home and church, but we think it could do much of 
to Se the its own work better, if it did some of their work. The 
school must make it more difficult to be dishonest, more 
future through the pupils are the ends to be sought. The — 
school has a work to do that cannot be done by the teach- probable that the work of life will be done better. 


Tue Impenpine Ficat.—At no distant day America 


is to be in the hottest of the fight with the forces that 
antagonize all that is best in American life. No one 
knows, or can know, what shall be the battleground. No 
one will choose to fight; all will flatter themselves that 
there will be no violence ; all will believe the other side 
to be too cowardly to face an issue; but at some unex- 
pected moment there will be a sudden firing upon a 
‘‘Sumter,” and there will be no peace but through the 
utter submission of one side. We do not know the battle- 
ground, but there are many indications that it will be the 
public school. This would be a great misfortune. Look 
at Virginia, after twenty-five years, and see what it meant 
to her to be the battleground of a nation of 30,000,000 
people, and you can form some idea of what it would 
mean to the schools to be made the battleground for a 
republic of 65,000,000 people. 


We do not know a single schoolman, in the strict sense 


of the term, who desires such a thing; but there are no 
end of men in the pulpit and in editorial chairs who are 
doing everything in their power to make the schools a 
battleground for the impending fight. They are taking a 
responsibility that is too great to be assumed by them. 
It is the one place where the battle should not be fought, 
Lert-Leaerp.—Dr. W. K. Sibley of the British Sci-|and every friend of the public school should do all in his 
ence Association argues that man is naturally left-legged. | power to prevent it. 


Resicns.—Judge Fallon, for twenty 


and the majority of movements (such as dancing, running,| years a member of the Boston School Board, resigns be- 
etc.) are more readily performed to the right. In walk- cause of the introduction of Meyers’ and Sheldon’s school 
ing it is natural to bear to the right ; crowds, as well as histories at the previous meeting. His letter, or address 
individuals, do it. Troops start off with the left foot ;|of resignation, is a most unfortunate close of a twenty 
the left foot is placed in the stirrup or step of the bicycle | years’ service. His opposition to the introduction of these 
in mounting ; the left foot is the one from which a man} books was earnest, and his conscientiousness was respected 
takes off in jumping. The Medical Record says that, from| by his associates. His action at this time is not easily 
measurements made by Dr. Garson of the skeletons of the| explicable, and his reasons do not seem justified by the 
two legs, in 54.3 per cent. the left leg was the longer, and|facts. He takes the defeat of James S. Murphy last De- 
in 35.8 the right. From measurements of 200 pairs of cember as an illustration of the bigotry of those in author- 
feet, it was found that in 44 per cent. the left, and in 21.5) ity educationally, when he must know that every 
one of his associates both voted and worked for Mr. 
Murphy’s reélection; that nearly every teacher in the city 
was earnest in this mattter; that all the daily papers in 
Boston were on the same side, and that the leaders of all 
parties were with Mr. Murphy. His defeat was most re- 
rage man gretted by those Protestants who knew of his service to 
end weak- the public schools. There are fanatics, there are biggots, 


strength. He —that is inevitable ; but they neither direct nor control 
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the members of the Boston School Board, and Judge 
Fallon must know this. 


Epirors ry Counciy.—The National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, with Charles F. Lee of Pawtucket as president, 
held in this city last week the most successful meet- 
ing in its history. It was the most largely attended, the 
exercises were the best and the local entertainment was 
abundant and varied. Col. Charles H. Taylor of the 
Boston Globe was chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. The sessions were held in the Representatives 
Hall at the State House. Governor Brackett made the 
address of welcome ; a carriage drive in tally-ho and lan- 
dau presented the city and suburban beauties to four hun- 
dred visitors; an informal reception was given at the 
rooms of the Boston Press Club ; a brilliant reception was 
given at Cotillion Hall to the delegates and their friends ; 
a harbor excursion, under the most favorable auspices, 
was a prominent feature of the week, the festivities of 
which were concluded by one of Boston’s best banquets 
at the American House with four hundred covers. 

Editorial delegates from all sections of the country have 
seen our city at its best, and the impression they made 
upon us is such that the memory of their visit will be a 
permanent pleasure. It would be difficult for a visit of 
the same number of other men to have so beneficial an 
effect upon all sections of the country as this meeting of 
the knights of the quill. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


In 1835 New York State provided for free school 
libraries; in 1838 $55,000 a year was ordered appro- 
priated for such libraries, and in 1852 there were a mil- 
lion and a half volumes. The result, however, was not 
all that was anticipated, and they began to languish. In 
1860, although more than a million of dollars had been 
expended, there were but 700,000 volumes in the state. 
In 1837 Michigan authorized the establishment of town- 
ship libraries, and Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, fowa, and Indiana had all made similar provisions. 
The educational leaders were greatly disappointed that no 
more good was accomplished by this ardent devotion to 
school library interests, but it was undoubtedly the fore- 
runner of the public library, and a great mistake had 
been made in not earlier and more judiciously utilizing 
the public library for school advantages. There are indi- 
cations of such use at the present time, which teachers 
should encourage in every way. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


The numerous instances of the decapitation of promin- 
ent superintendents and the appointment of an unusually 
large number of new men to the office, together with the 
establishment of many new superintendencies gives rise to 
conflicting emotions. A few things are settled. It is at 
last the policy of all sections of the country to have 
school work well supervised ; it is the general policy to 
employ men who have been successful teachers; the 
teacher who has good reputation in institute or summer 
school work has some advantages in a canvass for a posi- 
tion ; the greatest chance for promotion is with the wide 
awake man who makes many changes; there is little se- 
curity for such a man in any one place for a long time ; 
there is great insecurity for any man in the average city. 

The superintendent is the leader, educationally, with- 
out the privilege of leadership, he is the head of the sys- 
tem resting on other men’s shoulders. He has responsi- 
bility without security. The signs of the times do not 
point to the wisdom of having a class of educators who 
shall be distinctively superintendents. It is clearly im- 
politic for many men to make superintending schools 
their profession. 

Except in a few cases, teaching must be considered 
the profession of which the superintendency is a branch, 
and the teaching profession must feel that its advance- 
ment depends upon the ability of the superintendents and 
upon the tenure of their office. Unless there is the most 
perfect harmony and mutual loyalty between the superin- 
endents and teachers during the next ten years the 
schools will suffer for generations. The duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the two vary greatly. They have little 


in common in their work, indeed, there are many things 
that tend to antagonize them. The superintendent is an 
official critic upon the teachors, and they may easily be- 
come the source of popular criticism upon him. Danger 
lurks in the attitude of the two. Only as each realizes 
the paramount importance of forbearance, confidence, and 
loyalty can either avoid personal, professional and public 
harm. 


HOW TO THINK IN VACATION. 


There is a sense in which the teacher should not think 
of school until September; there is another sense in which 
he does well to think of it much. He should not think 
of the details, of any special feature of the work, of any 
of the unpleasant features; but he does well to think of it 
in a general way, to let himself dream over it, build air 
castles, ete., with the distinct understanding that they will 
never materialize. It will tone up all his thinking when 
the time comes to have been in a vague way meditating 
upon it. Such thinking creates an atmosphere for thought 
when the emergency arrives, but entirely aside from that 
it is inspiring and restful to dream of great things to be 
accomplished. It is practically impossible for one who 
has been thinking along one line for ten months to stop 
thinking for two months, but it is not only possible but 
easy to substitute an inspiring, imaginative thinking for 
the dull and dreary routine of solving details. Happy he 
who learns this vacation art. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Rev. Phillips Brooks’ baccalaureate at Harvard was the college 
event of the year. 

Report saith that the teachers of Cincinnati have not been paid 
their salaries since April. 

Harvard’s Sargent prize for the best metrical translation of an 
ode from Horace,—one of the oldest prizes of the university,—was 
awarded this year to Miss H. L. Reed of the Annex. 

Russia has had technical schools for twenty-five years, but they 
have never been a genuine success, judged by their influence upon 
the technical and commercial industries of the country. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., has received during 
the past year gifts aggregating $360,000; Johns Hopkins, $300,- 
000; University of Pennsylvania, $250,000; Harvard, $160,000, 

The new census shows that New York has gained 400,000, or one 
third in ten years, and now numbers a round 1,600,000. Brooklyn 
reports will show about 900,000 as against 600,000 of the last census. 

The Boston Dental College had one of the most largely attended 

‘* commencement exercises ’’ of the season. In twenty-two years it 
has advanced dentistry to a scholarly profession, which gives it 
rank with the best special schools in the country, It commands 
the best student talent, and sends its graduates forth to an assured 
success in practice. 
The exhibition of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation, to open the first of October for two months, will include a 
Woman's Art and Industry Section, under the management of 
Mrs. Marion A. McBride. It is expected to be much to the advan- 
tage of this class of exhibitors that the New England Woman’s 
Press Association will here maintain headquarters. 

One of the delightfal alumni gatherings of the season was that 
held by the Alumni Association of the New England Conservatory 
of Music on the 23d ult., the one drawback to an otherwise perfect 
reunion being the illness of Dr. Tourjée, who has been the leading 
factor in the prosperity of the Conservatory. Until Dr. Tourjée is 
again able to take up the work, Carl Faelton will be acting musical 
director of the institution. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which has done so 
much to interest school-children in flower culture, has just held a 
fine rose and strawberry show in Boston. Beside the magnificent 
display of roses and strawberries, tropical and greenhouse plants, 
orchids, etc., were shown in abundance, the prizes of money and 
silver plate offered by the society bringing much competition be- 
tween the amateur and yardener. 

The gradnating class of the Harvard Annex last week enjoyed 
the hospitality of Craigie House, the old home of the poet Long. 
fellow, now the residence of Miss Alice Longfellow. After an in- 
formal reception, Mre. Agassiz made the announcement that Mr. 
Joseph Fay of Cambridge had given $1,000 to aid the work of en- 
larging the home of the Annex, beside $5,000 to found the first sehol- 
arship. Mr. Fay will beheld in loving remembrance by generations 
of Annex girls.” 

The young women of the New England Conservatory School of 
Oratory did a brilliant thing for themselves and for the reputation 
of the school, in a public debate, with exhibition of parliamentary 
tactics, upon ‘“‘ Protection versus Free Trade,”’ in which more than 
twenty participated. In satire, wit, repartee, and invective it was 
a great success. No attempt was made to cover the arguments 
upon either side seriously, but many points were sharply made, 


showing clear thought as well as vigorous expression. It was en- 


tertaining rather than instructive, and was'a thorough success. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


TAUTOLOGY. 
There’s virtue in learning, but evil as well, 
As those who’ve examined can easily tell, 
Learning is good, but there’s something not right 
When a rope must be taut before it gets tight. 


HERALDIC. 


** My darling,”’ he murmured softly as he gently put bis arm 
around her waist, ‘‘ let me supply you with a coat of arms.’’ 


A PRATICAL TEST. 

Laphson—‘‘ Hullo, Smiles, how are you getting along in that 
memory class ?’’ 

Smiles—‘* Firat rate. By George. Laphson, it’s a great thing. 
I haven’t forgotten anything since I joined the class.’’ 

Laphson—‘' I wish it would help you remember things which 
you forgot before you joined the clase,—that double X I lent you, 
for instance.”’ 

POOR ILLINOIS. 

They say it is an ill wind which blows no one any good, but the 
latest Ill. wind on record makes the state fatherless. Its Paw 
Paw has been destroyed. 


PARADOXICAL. 


John—May I read the two first verses ? 

Teacher—There are no two first verses. There is but one first 
verae. 

John—Mav I read the first verse, and then the second verse ? 

Teacher—Yes; but that isn’t the way to ask. You should say, 
the first two verses. 

John remembered the criticism, and applied it. His composition 
the next day began: ‘‘ The oldest two men in our town are Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Smith.’’ 

The teacher corrected it, making it read, ‘‘ the two oldest men.”’ 

‘* But,”’ said John, ‘‘ there cannot be two oldest men, any more 
than there can be two first verses.”’ 

How did the teacher answer him ? 


THIS AND THAT. 


‘* When the scarlet cardinal tells 
Her dream to the dragon- fly, 

Aad the lazy breeze makes a nest in the trees, 
And murmurs a /ullaby, 


It is July.” 

— Florence Nightingale has completed her 70th year. 

— Mr. William W. Greenough will soon write a history of the 
Boston Public Library. 

— John Ruskin was but twenty-four years of age when his first 
volume of Modern Painters appeared. 

— Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has just sailed for Bubers- 
morf, Germany, with her invalid son Cedric. 

— Postmaster-General Wanamaker carries the heaviest life in- 
surance of any one. This now amounts to $1,300,000. 

— There are but two perfect copies of the original edition of the 
sonnets of Shakespeare in existence, and one of these recently sold 
for $5,000. 

— Olive Logan has been honored by an election to membership 
in the Incorporated Society of Authors, of which Lord Tennyson is 
president. 

— Antwerp is to have a Conference du Livre in August, which 
will doubtless be attended by many distinguished book-lovers of 
this and other countries. 

— Dr. Waldstein, the distiuguished archwologist, is coming to 
America this summer, hoping to raise the necessary funds for the 
Delphi excavations, the subscriptions having proved insufficient. 

— Mrs. Humphrey Ward is a niece of Matthew Arnold and 
granddaughter of Dr. Arnold of Rugby. 

— Alma Tadema and Edmund Gosse married the two daughters 
of Epps, the cocoa manufacturer. Before their marriage, the now 
famous epithets ‘‘grateful’’ and ‘‘ comforting’’ were in jest ap- 
plied to the daughters in their social circle. ‘* Grateful’’ is now 
Mrs. Tadema, and ‘‘ Comforting’’ is Mre. Gosse. 

— The prizes offered last year, by Mr. Robert H. Lamboreo, to 
the writers of the three best essays on the extirpation of mosqui- 
tos by other insects, have been awarded. The first prize goes toa 
Philadelphia woman, Mrs. Eugene Marron. The three prize essays 
and some of the others will soon be given to the public. 

— In 1814, when the Thames was frozen, printing establishment 
was set up, and many collectors rejoice over a little volume en- 
titled “Frostiana: or, a History of the River Thomas in a Frozen 
State. London: Printed on the ice in the River Thames, 1814.’’ 

— Will Carleton is reported as having recently said: ‘‘ Other 
writers of verse have laid great stress on the artistic faculty which 
many of them bave possessed in a eminent degree, but with me the 
aim has always been first and last to reach the heart of the people, 
and to say those things which should both entertain and make 
better. I would rather appeal to the heart of a man than to his 
intellect.”’ 

— Charles Alexander Eastman, jast graduated from the med- 
ical department of Boston University, has an interesting history. 
He is a fall-blooded Indian, was born on the Sioux Reservation in 
1862. His father, the son of one of the Sioux chiefs, joined in the 
Sioux outbreak of 1862, was wounded, captured, and condemned 
to be hanged, but was reprieved by President Liocoln. The 
mother of young Eastman died at his birth, and during the outbreak 
he was taken into British America, where he lived until eleven 
years of age. Then his father, who had become a Christian, re- 
claimed him, and he has since been educated in various institutions, 
graduating from the Latin scientific department of Dartmouth 
College in 1887. He was eelected by his class for the public part 
in the commencement exercises, avd delivered an able oration on 


the ‘‘ Comparative History of the Art of Healing.”’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


tors and querists of this department are requested to send 
a names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


apondence. 


CELIBATE AUTHORS. 


Notwithstanding all Pope’s greatness in letters, it is exceedingly 
doubtful if he ever loved any woman, since the encouragement op 
his part to do so was slight. He was the possessor of a fine fortune ; 
but how in the world could any woman of taste take a fancy toa 
man who, notwithstanding his genius, fame, and riches, was physic- 
ally 8 miserable dwarf, and more or less of the time a victim of 
disease ? And so Alexander Pope lived and died a bachelor. 

Cowper, poet of rare gifts, but one of the shyest and most mel- 
ancholy of mortals, was much admired by the opposite sex,—two 
of whom, Lady Austin and Mrs. Unwin, women of rare character 
and social graces, were especially fond of his society; and, had 
their lot in early life been otherwise cast, might have loved him 

with that passion which lies deeper than mere friendship. As it 

was, however, they gave the lonely man their best friendship. 
Thomas Gray, author of the world-famous ‘‘ Elegy,’’ ia said 

neyer to have loved but one woman in all his life, and she was his 


mother. 
There is nothing on record to show that Goldsmith ever fell in 


love. He was ashy mortal, and was always too much absorbed in 
books, literary toil, and “ The Club ”’ to give any heed to affairs of 
mere sentiment. 

In early manhood Charles Lamb fell in love with a young lady 
acquaintance, and his affection for her was fully reciprocated ; but 
his sister Mary,—to whom he was greatly attached,—in whom in- 
ganity one day suddenly developed itself, made it, as it seemed to 
him, a paramount duty for him to care for the unfortunate one 
through life, and co Lamb sacrificed all desire for marriage for the 
sake of her allied to him by the ties of flesh and flood. 

John Keats, the ideal poet, gave the impression to the world that 


he disdained the idea of ever contemplating matrimony; but, as 
much of his private correspondence shows, the author of ‘* Endy- 
mion”’ did love, and fervently, and, had he lived, would have 
married the one girl of his undying affection. 

Lord Macaulay appeara to have been too thoroughly devoted to 
the cause of literature and politics to indulge in matrimonial 
ventures. 

The charming novelists, Jane Austen, Mary Russell Mitford, 
Charlotte Bronté, remained true to maidenhood ; while the unhappy 
William Collins, author of certain beautifal odes, which are death- 
leas by reacon of their exquirite grace, with Arthur Hugh Clough, 
Charles Reade, and the late Wilkie Collins, all were bachelors. 

The poet Swinburne is said to love all beautiful women, though it 
is rumored he has never been known to propose to any lady. 

Jean Ingelow has never married. She has always been devoted 
in a marked degree to her mother, and while the latter lived the 
two dwelt together. 

Herbert Spencer is an old bachelor, close on to seventy. The 
opinion appears to be very general that he has been too seriously 
evgrossed in acientific speculation to turn aside even once to love- 
making. 

In young manhood Washington Irving became enzaged to a 
lovely girl, who passed from earth at the early age of eighteen. To 
the hour of his decease, the lover of two and a half-score years 
before was wont to cherish with devout tenderness the beautiful 
memory of his betrothed ; and when he passed away there lay on a 
table at his bedsiie the littie Bible, given him in the long ago, in 
which was written in her own artless hand the name of the giver, 
**Matilda Hoffman.’’ 

Fitz-Greene Halleck once exhibited much fondness for a young 
lady; but the poet died as he had lived, a bachelor. 

Thoreau, the recluse of Walden Pond, was altogether removed 
from that type of manhood which cares particularly for the oppo- 
site sex. 

The Carey sisters, Alice and Phebe, never married, but dwelt 
together all their lives, each bound up in the love of the other. 
There was a bond of close friendship existing between them and 
the poet Whittier, and one of his choicest lyrics, ‘‘ The Singers,”’ 
refers wholly to these two gifted women. 

Artemus Ward never married. The humorist left all his earthly 
possessions to his widowed mother, for whom his affection was a 
marked feature of his inner life. 

Jobn G. Whittier, so far as is known, has never sought the hand of 
woman in marriage. However, it is related of him, that in very 
early life he loved a sweet young girl, of whom he sings in the sad 
and tender ballad, ‘‘ My Playmate.’’ The twain were separated 
while still in youth by the removal of the girl’s parents to the far 
South, and never met again. 

Constance Fenimore Woolson, Sarah Orne Jewett, Edith M. 

omas, Grace King, and Octave Thanet, a name which veils the 
personality of a western writer of striking originality, are still un- 
married. Charles Egbert Craddock resides with her mother and 
sister at the old homestead in Tennessee, occupied with literary 
work, and deaf to all overtures on the part of her many admirers 
locking to marriage. 

Gail Hamilton is too much wrapped up in her self-independence, 
ever to give the subject of matrimony a moment’s thought, if taken 
into personal consideration; while Kate Field, as the great public 
knows, is too much in love with journalism to believe she would be 
happier as the wife of any living man. 

Edgar Fawoett continues unwilling to become a Benedict; while 
Hezekiah Butterworth of Zig-Zag journey fame, James Whitcomb 
Riley, and Clinton Scollard, otbers who could be named if 
necessary, swell the list of those who enjoy lives of single-blessedness. 
—George Newel! Lovejoy. 


NEWS. 


The word news is commonly supposed to be derived from the 
adjective new. It is asserted that its origin is 
traceable to a custom in former times of placing N 
on the newspapers the initial letters of the car- 
dinal points of the compass, thas : 

These letters were intended to indicate that the 5 
paper contained intelligence from the four quarters 


of the earth, but it finally assumed the form news, from which we 
obtain newspaper. Whatever may have been the facts then, it is 
true now that each day brings the N-E-W-S into the columns of 
every daily. 


W—-—e 


INDIAN NAMES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
{Continued from June 26.) 

Milton—U ncataguisset. 

Milford—Wopowage. 

New Braintree—Winimisset. 


Sturbridge—Tanqaesque. 
Stow—Pompositticat. 
Swansea— Wannamoiset. 


New Bedford—Acushnet. Taunton—Tetigquet. 
Newbury— Wessacucon. Tewksbury— Wamesit. 
Northampton—Paskhommuck. Tisbury—Chappaquonsett. 


Northfield—Squakeag—a spearing place for salmon. 


Uxbridge—Wacuntug. Topsfield—Shenewemedy. 
Norton— Winniconnet. Wareham—Agawam. 
Orleans— Namskakeet. Warwick—Shaemet. 
Oxford—Mauchaug. Watertown—Pigsgusset. 


Pembroke— Mattakeeset. Wellfieet—Panonakanit. 
Petersham—Nitchawog. Weatfield— Woronck. 
Pittsfield—Pontoosuc—a run for deer. 

Plympton—Wenatuxet. Weston—Acoazet. 
Provincetown—Chiquocket,. Weymouth— Weasagusset. 
Quincy—Wampatack. Wilbraham—Minechaug. 
Raynham—Hockamock. Windsor—Duschaupamaug, 
Rehoboth—Seconet. Worcester—Quinsigamond. 
Richmond—Yokum. Wrentham —Wolmapauge. 
Rochester—Menchoisett. Yarmouth—Mattacheese. 
Ratland—Naquag. 

Northbridge—for the north bridge over the Blackstone river, over 
which the through travel went. 

Southbridge—the south bridge across the Blackstone river. 


TELEGRAPH TARIFFS. 


Tariffs vary greatly. In North America the body of the 
message only is charged for ; in other countries the address 
or signature, or both are tollable. In the United States the toll 
ranges from 25 cents to $1 for 10 words, according to the distance ; 
in the Argentine Republic it is 40 cents for 10 words, and 20 cents 
for each additional 10 words; in Denmark and in Sweden and 
Norway, 13.4 cents for 10 words, and 1.34 cents for each additional 
word; in Ecuador, 20 centa for 10 words; in Egpyt, 49.6 cents for 
10 words; in Germany, 1.4 cents per word, the minimum being 14 
cents per message ; in the United Kingdom, sixpence for 12 words; 
in the Cape colonies, one shilling for 10 words, aud sixpence for 
each additional 5 words or part thereof; in Guatemala, 25 cents 
for 10 words, exclusive of the address; in Honduras, 25 cents for 
10 Spanish words, and double that amount for English words; in 
Italy, 20 cents for 15 words, and one cent for each additional word ; 
in Japan, 4 cents per word, including the address and signature; 
in Portugal, 5 cents for the first word, and one cent for each ad- 
ditional word ; in Roumania, 1.56 cents per word; in Siam, from 35 
cents to $3.65 per word; in Switzerland, one-half cent per word ; in 
Turkey, 2 to 4 cents per word; and in Venezuela, 20 cents for 12 
words. In New Zealand messages are classified as urgent, or- 
dinary, and delayed, the rates being respectively two shillings, one 
shilling, and sixpence for 10 words, with a half-penny for each ad- 
ditional word.— Bronson C. Keeler. 


- 


CONNECTICUT IN 1704. 


Noah Webster’s Reader, published at Hartford in 1794, contains 
the following article, which speaks for itself : 


** CONNECTICUT 


Is bounded by Rhode Island on the east, by Long Island Sound on 
the south, by Massachusetts on the north, and New York on the 
west. Its extent is about one hundred miles from east to west, and 
sixty from north to south. 

Its two capital towns, Hartford and New Haven, are the seats 
of government. Part of these towns have been lately incorporated. 
‘The city of Hartford contains about four hundred houses. It is 
situated at the head of navigation on Connecticut River, about forty 
miles from the Sound. 

The city of New Haven contains four hundred houses; it lies on 
the seashore about forty miles west of Connecticut River. It is one 
of the most regular and beautiful settlements in America. 

In the center of the city there is a spacious green, three hundred 
yards square, adorned with a row of trees on every side. 

On the west side of the square, and in an elevated situation, 
stands Yale College, an institution founded in the year 1701, and 
which has produced a great number of distinguished literary char- 
acters. 

Its usual number of students is about one hundred and thirty. 
The principal articles of export are horses, cattle, provisions, and 
lumber, which are sold in the West India Islands. 

The inhabitants of New England are mostly the descendants of 
the first English settlers. There are no French, Datch, or Ger- 
mans, and very few Scotch and Irish in New England. 

The increase, almost solely by natural population, including Ver- 
mont, is almost a million of whites.’’ 


ANSWERS TO WHO SAID — ? 
[See JOURNAL of May 29, page 342.] 


17. Oliver Cromwell, expelling the Long Parliament, 1653. 

18. Marshal Ney, during the retreat of Napoleon's army from 
Rasesia, 1812. 

19, to Victor Emanuel. 

20, Written in a letter by Petrarch, about the city of Cologne 
21. Sir Francis Drake, after his attack i 
upon the Spanish fleet 

22. Bernard of Clairveauz. 

23. Diogenes, the cynic, to Alexander the Great. 

Galileo, before the Inquisition, 1634. 

25. eric cKinzie, who resembled Charles Edward. “ Bon 
nie Prince Charlie.’ By these ds h ife 
Young Pretender. in 1746. of the 

26. Macaulay’s rendering of the injuncti i 
Navarre to his troops at the battle 

27. Pelopidas, 371 B. C. 

28. Said to have been quoted by the Pope, when Don John of 


Henry of 


Austria defeated the Turks in the battle of Le to. 
29. Written by Columbus, a short time 


30. Abraham Lincoln’s response to a request to remove U.S. 
Grant from the command of the army. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— In what book or play is ‘‘ Lord Dandreary”’ a character ? 
Lock, 


— Will some one inform me who were called ‘* Barnburners,”’ 
why, and what period of our political history this party represents ? 
E, T. ELmMore. 


— To “ Allison’: Hon. J. L. M. Carry, Richmond, Va., is the 
general agent of the Peabody Education Fund. Ss, 


— To “ V. H.”: Walter Savage Landor is the author of the 
lines beginning, — 
‘ Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s.’’ 
— To ‘‘Z. X.”: In this sentence, yours is not a pronoun in the 


possessive case, but a possessive pronoun in the objective case. 
MAINE, 


— To ‘‘ MeDougal’’: According to the census of 1880 the 
center of population was in Taylorville, Ky., about eight miles 
from Cincinnati. HAMLIN, 


— To “‘ A Reader’’: Charlotte Corday’s reply, when asked by 
the Revolutionary Tribunal what she had to say, was, ‘‘ Nothing, 
except that I have succeeded.”’ 


— Please give the solution of this problem through queries: 
What will be the proceeds of a note for $1615, due in 90 days, with 
interest at 7 per cent., discounted at Nassau bank in New York ? 

S. J. F. 


— To ‘‘ Haile’’: Each member of Congress has the right to 
nominate one cadet from his district, and ten are appointed by the 
President of the United States. M., A. H. 

Credit to ‘‘ Tilden.”’ 


— To ‘ Weld’’: The sneezewood tree is a native of Africa. It 
is generally called ‘‘ Neishout.’’ Its wood is very hard and hand- 
some. ‘The name “ sneezewood ”’ is said to come from the fact that 
the sawdust causes violent sneezing. N. H. 


To ‘‘Conn.”’ :—The ancient banner of England had the cross of 
St. Andrew and the cross of St. George united upon the same field. 
This formed the basis of our American banner. After Washington 
took command of the fresh army of the Revolution, at Cambridge, 
he unfolded before his army the new flag of thirteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white, having upon one of its corners the united crosses 
—white of St. Andrew and red of St. George—on a field of blue. 
The flag was carried by the American army into the city of Boston | 
when it was evacuated by the British troops. About a year and a 
half later thirteen stars on a field of blue took the place of the 
united crosses, C, E, Hopkins, Norwich, Conn, 


— To“S. J. F.’’: The following method has been used success- 
fully for the solution of problems of the same nature as the one 
you give: 


Wheat. Oats. Dollars, 
15 bu. + 30 bu. = 35; to reduce, — 5. 
4+ 15; * — 3. 
4° = 2 


We have eliminated the first quantity, and find that 4 bu. of oats 
= $2; then 1 bu. = } of $2, or 50 cents. Now substituting in the 
second equation the value of 2 bu. of oats, and we have: 

3 bu. of wh. + 1.00 = 5.00 
3 = 5.00 —1.00=3 ba, = 4.00 
1 bu. = $1,334 E. A. B. 

Credit to “‘ W. A. M.,’’ Anita, Ia.; T. C.,” 

Worcester, Mass.; ‘‘C. A. J.,”” New Jersey. 


FACTS. 


Pw majority of the Japanese now observe Sunday as a day of 


(Queen Victoria has reigned | i b 
excepting Henry III. 

In 1833 Boston contracted for sperm oil for street lamps, ninety 
cents per gallon for summer oil, and one dollar for winter. 
_ The cathedral at Ulm now reaches 530 feet, higher than any other 
in the world. The last stone was put in place on May 31. 
ry . rubber shoes was seen for the first time in the 

e es. ey were covered with gildi bled in 

shape the shoes of a Chinaman. a he 

The French and Germans both have obtained possession of 
methods of making powder which will not produce even a film in 
exploding. The well-worn phrase, “smoke of the battle-field.” 
can now take a rest. 

Beaver Lake, in Yellowstone Park, has been created by the in- 
dastrious little animal after which it is named. A colony have here 
of thus forming a sheet of water half 

and two miles in ] i dams 0 

from three to six feet each. 

A French statistician finds from the study of military and other 
records extending over nearly three oman that in 1610 the aver- 
age height of a man in Europe was 1.75 meters, or say 5 feet ° 
rp in 1790 it was 5 feet 6 inches; in 1820 it was 5 feet 5 inches 
-_ fraction. At the present time it is 5 feet 334 inches. 

mony strange and humiliating castoms of the Russiane which 
were abolished by Peter the Great, was that of beating the forehead 
on the ground upon entering the presence of the Tear, and that of 
public flagellation of defaulting debtors. The former, chelobitie wa* 


Mongolian or B tine t 
was introduced the panishment of the 
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MY LAST TO ST. PAUL. 

Sufficiently pleased with all accommodations via the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad and its connections, to follow the same lead 
again, we propose to leave Boston by the mountain route of the 
Boston and Maine, swing into Canada over the C. P. R. to the 
diverging line at Sudbury, thence to the Sault St. Marie,—familiarly 
known as the ‘‘ Soo,’’—and over the much-talked-of “Soo Line” 
westward to our destination. For a while we skirt the coast of the 
good old Bay State, as if to take a last fond look at the Atlantic 
seaboard before we are fairly off for the far interior, and, some of 
us, for the atill farther Pacific coast. However dear to us, all these 
scenes may be, our motto is, ‘‘ Look forward, not back,’’ and well 
we know that before us lies a wealth of scenic beauty little dreamed 
of by those unacquainted with New Hampshire ‘‘ cloud-capped 
granite hills,’ and mountain-girdled lakes. So we turn a deaf ear 
to all propositions to linger by the way, swing on and on, looking 
out at Wolfborough Junction, at Winnepisaukee, the beautiful lake 
of the hills, ‘‘ walled round with sombering pines,’ thence north- 
ward, over the Bearcamp River, whence Whittier looked up to see, 
in reverent admiration, God’s great pictures hung 


“Aloft on sky and mountain wall.’’ 
Catching his loving longing for the hills, we 


—"‘‘ go to meet the winds of morn, 
Blown down the hillgaps, mountain-born.’’ 


Scarred Whiteface, dark Passaconaway, and grand Chocorua look- 
ing down upon clear lakes, ‘‘ deep set in valleys green,’’ are passed 
in a twinkling; Kearsage and its kindred peaks crowd into line as 
we follow on toward the high source of the Saco. 

From side to side of the observation car we go, each new picture 
eclipsing the last, as with the music of the pines and the dash of 
falling water in our ears we hurry through the famous “ Notch ’’ to 
look, for a brief space, upon the lawns about the Crawford House, 
ere we leave all behind for the mountain plateau at Fabyan’s, where 
center railways from northern Vermont and from eastern Massa- 
chusetts, from Conway’s meadows, and from the crest of Mount 
Wasbington. 

Oar guiding star beckons us on, and we whirl through a perfect 
labyrinth of ‘‘resorts,’’ cross the border into Vermont, stop an 
instant at St. Johnsbury, listen to accounts of myriad lakes and 
lakelets ere we sight Owl’s Head, the mountain guardian of Lake 
Mempbremagog, and at Newport find ourselves on the line of the 
C.P. R. To Montreal, and thence westward to Sudbury, where we 
leave the main line and find our way through the wildest forest to 
Lake Huron, whose northern shores we follow for a hundred miles, 
until the St. Mary’s River is reached. This gateway between the 
two vast inland seas, Superior and Huron, offers many temptations 
to linger. Those fond of adventure can, for a consideration, find 
some ‘‘ Lo! ’’ who will pole them up the river in a graceful birch 
canoe, and then give them the opportunity to make a quick descent 
by shooting the rapide. The trip is easily made and not at all 
dangerous. A delightful side trip may also be made to Mackinac 
Island and return. This island, at the western end of Mackinaw 
Strait, deserves all that has been written in its praise ever since the 
days when the pioneer traders and priests first made it the center 
of their operations. It is not, I think, generally known that, since 
1875, about one half of this island has been reserved as a national 
park. 

Returning to the ‘‘ Soo,’’ we may resume our journey by the new 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and St. Marie Ry. The northern shore of 
Lake Michigan is followed for some distance ; Wisconsin is entered, 
and we learn that the ‘‘ Dalle County,’’ whose praises we rung 
but a short time ago, does not have entire monopoly of the pictur- 
esque, but must divide the honors with the northern counties. 

Daluth is, indeed, fast becoming the “‘ Zenith City of the Un- 
salted Seas.’? From Duluth the trains of the Great Northern con- 
nect for St. Paul, and the foaming, turbulent St. Louis River 
keeps the railway company for the first few miles of its course, that 
the wild and beautiful be not forgotten in the reflections awakened 
by the rapid development of Duluth. 

** Still they come! ’’ is our mental ejaculation as we greet, at the 
Union Station in St. Paul, another party whose route from Boston 
was identical with our own as far as St. Johnsbury, thence through 
Rome, Ogdensburg, and Watertown, and across New York. It is 
the deep, thundering voice of Niagara’s unparalleled cataract 
which called them thither. 

From Niagara a ewift run to Chicago, and a ewifter run over the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, brings them to the terminal sta- 
tion, and they file out, like a procession of personified exclamation 
points, each ready to emphasize any and all points along their route, 
and with such a desire for ‘‘more’’ that we shall find little diffi- 
culty in recruiting a party to start for Winnipeg at the close of the 
meeting. While a short stop may be made there, the objective points 
are farther toward the setting sun, aod Banff, Glacier, the Fraser 
Cafion, Harrison Hot Springs, and many other charming nooks 
hidden away in the “sea of mountains’’ which traverse British 
Columbia, will, during 1891, become household words to many an 
urchin who never heard their names until his teacher’s graphic 
word-painting awakened hie dormant interest. Emma SHAW. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi : 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


Russia: Its anp its Lirerature. By Emilia 
Pardo Bazan. Translated from the Spanish by Fanny Hale 
Gardiner. Chicago: A.C. MoClarg& Co. 293 pp., 7x5. $1.25. 

. A critical survey and carefal epitome by a woman of well known 

literary attainments and high social position. In its principal 

divisions her book reviews the evolution of the empire, Russian 
nibilism and its literature, the rise of the native novel and modern 

Rassian realism ; the topical divisions enlarging the area and cov- 

ering the ground with which foreign readers, particularly American, 

have a natural desire to be familiar. Unquestionably the view 
given is more impartial than could have been produced by a native ; 
it is further remarkable for the depth and clearness of insight into 
social conditions, of a sympathetic but nowise partisian writer. 

Discussing the origin of the word Nihilist she states: ‘‘ It was Ivan 

Turgueuief who, by the mouth of one of the characters in his cele- 

brated novel, Fathers and Sons, gaye the young generation the name 

of nihiliste. But it was not of his coinage; Royer-Collard first 
stamped it; Victor Hugo had already said that the negation of the 
infinite led directly to nibilism, and Joseph Lemaistre had spoken 
of the nihilism, more or less sincere, of the contemporary gener- 
ations; but it was reserved for the author of Virgin Soil to bring 
to light and make famous this word, which, after making a great 
stir in his own country, attracted the attention of the whole world.’’ 

We quote from the chapter on ‘‘Woman and the Family”’ : 
‘‘Among the most important of the nihilist doctrines is that which 
refers to the condition of woman and the constitution of the family. 
° The state of woman in Russia has been far more bitter and 
humiliating than in the rest of Europe; she wore her face covered 
with the Oriental veil until an empress dared to cast it aside, to the 
great horror of the court. Among the peasants she was a beast of 
barden; among the nobles, an odalisque; in the most enlightened 
classes of society the whip hung at the head of the bed as a symbol 
of the husband's authority. The law did not keep her perpetually 
a minor, as with us, but allowed her to administer her property 
freely; yet the invisible and unwritten bonds of custom made this 
freedom illusory. The new ideas have changed all this, however, 
and to-day the Russian woman is more nearly equal to the man in 
condition ; more free, intelligent, and respected than elsewhere in 
Europe.”’ 

In the department of literature, the studies of novels that picture 
the life of the people of the vast slavonic empire, fascinate, though 
many of the facta thus presented are painfully hard and bitter. 
The final chapter is devoted to a comparative view of Russian and 
French realism. Too much praise cannot be given to the trans- 
lation, which is simply perfect. 

Hrrogrs AND MAktyrs or INveNTION. By George 
Makepeace Towle, author of ‘Pizarro: His Adventures and 
Conquests,’’ etc., etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Not long ago, at Syracuse, in the island of Sicily, a statue was 
placed, with imposing ceremonies, in honor of the most famous 
man of that ancient historic city, Archimedes, who has been in his 
grave two thousand years. His name stands earliest in the authen- 
tic history of invention. Making this his point of departure by 
devoting a chapter to early inventors, Mr. Towle traces the his- 
tories of Lawrence Coster, the inventor of type-printing; John 
Gatenberg, the inventor of the printing-press; Palissy the potter ; 
William Lee, the inventor of the stocking-frame; the builders of 
the Eddystone; the inventors of cott hinery,—to this subject 
devoting two chapters; James Watt. the inventor of the steam en- 
gine; the Montgolfiers and the balloon; Humphry Davy and the 
safety lamp; James Nasmyth and the steam-hammer; George 
Stephenson, the inventor of the railway locomotive; Robert 
Stephenson, the great bridge-builder; Robert Fultonand the steam- 
boat; Charles Goodyear and his struggles; Elias Howe and the 
sewing machine; and, lastly, the history of iron and iron-workers. 

It is a goodly array of names and industries, a very instructive 
and suggestive showiug of how, one after another, the gates of the 
world’s development have been opened, True, we wonder why 
such men as Morse and Edison were not made to swell the list of 
distingaished inventors. Perhaps there is another volume to come, 
for which this is to whet the appetite. Welcome, say we, to every 
good book like this; if a learner learns to do by doing, why may 
he not learn to do by an interested study of great things that others 
have accomplished ? . 


We have received from the publisher, John Picht, 63 
Duane St., N. Y., a copy of the Scales, Chords, and Broken Chords 
in all the Major and Minor Keys. The title contains, position of 
hand, how to commit signatures to memory with the aid of a key- 
board, examples of broken and extended chords, scale of two 
octaves, and the first lesson in music ; scales and exercises on broken, 
major, and minor chords, different positions of all the chords; 
how to play an accompaniment in different keys, styles, and move- 
ments, are contained in the pages. The last-named alone is worth 
the price, twenty-five cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Pestalozzi: His Life and Works; by Koger De Guimps; price, $1.50. 
New York: D. ae & Co. 

Plane and Solid Geometry; by Edward A. Bowser, LL.D. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 

Elementary Psychology ; by James H. Baker, A.M. New York: 
Effingham, Maynard, & Uo. 
en aenest Aigebra; by G. A. Wentworth; price, $1.25. Boston: 

inn & Co. 

* Poor Richard”; edited by Paul Leicester Ford; price. $1 00.— 
The Civil War on the Border; by Wiley Britton; price. $3.00.——Pa- 
pers of the American Historical Association, Vol. 1V., Parts 1 and 2; 
price, $2.00. New York: G. P Putnam’s Sons. 

Longman’s Junior School Algebra; by Wm. 8. Beard; price, 60 cts. ; 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Fifth Natural History Reader; by Rev. J.G. Wood. Boston: Bos- 
ton School Suppy Co. 

Heroes and Martyrs of Invention; by George Makepeace Towle; 
price, $1.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Scales, Chords, and Broken Chords in Major and Minor Keys; price 
25 ceuts. New York: John Picht. 

The Educational Value of Manual Training; by C. M. Woodward. 
Boston: D. CO. Heath & Co. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


IMPORTANT DoINGs OF THE BOARD ToLp In Few Worps.— 
AT THE COMMENCEMENTS.—NEW TEACHERS’ 
CouRSES.—PERSONAL NOTES. 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 
New YORK, June 20, 1890. 

The board of education on Wednesday transacted some important 
business for the coming year. $275,000 was voted for five new 
school sites, and $100,664 toward corporate schools. Mr. Wm. T. 
Traub, son of Commissioner Traub, was, after a long contest, pro- 
moted to the principalship of Grammar School No. 61; Evander 
Childs was appointed principal of No. 90, and Wallace F. Lyons of 
91. A letter from Commissioner Gilroy urged that asphalt pave- 
ments be used on all school blocks. 

Among the important schools of New York and vicinity that 
have held commencements this week are Pratt Institute of Brook- 
lyn, which graduated from its technical high school department 
nine young men, to whom Mr. Charles Pratt, the founder, deliv- 
ered their diplomas; Hasbroucke Institute of Jersey City, which 
graduated nine young men and ten young womev, with Mayor 
Cleveland and other city officials on the platform; Stevens Insti- 
tate of Hoboken, which graduated thirty-nine young men; and the 
city high school, otherwise known as the ‘‘ College of the City of 
New York,’’ which last evening gave out fifty-two diplomas and its 
usual long list of prizes, the most important of which was the Kelly 
prize of $50 for debate on the tariff, awarded to Charles A. Brodek. 
Among the celebrities on the platform beside President Webb of 
the school, were Bishop Potter, President Low of Columbia, and 
General Sherman.——The Friend Seminary, at Ratherford Place, 
gradaated six young ladies and three young men last week, when 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale made a brief address. On Wednesday 
De La Salle Institute graduated five young men, to whom David 
McClure made an address. 

* 

The New York College for the training of teachers, at No. 9 Uni- 

versity Place, has established a new course entirely of Saturday 


recitations and lectures, for the benefit of persons who are actually 
engaged in the work of teaching, but who wish to pursue further 
courses of professional study. The courses, which will begin Satur- 
day, October 11, are as follows: I. Science of Education, Professor 
Hervey, 9.30 a.m.; II. Methods of Teaching, Professor Jonkens, 
9.30 a.m.; III Methods of Teaching Science, Professor Woodhull, 
10.30 a.m.; IV. Form Study and Drawing, Professor Carter, 10.30 
a.m.; V. Mechanical Drawing or Wood Working, Professor Eaton, 
10.30 a. m.; VI. Sloyd or Wood Carving, Mr. Lindhe, 10.30 a. m. ; 
VII. Domestic Economy, Miss Kinne, 10.30 a.m. <A student can 
enter any one of the courses without examination. 
* 

The memory of Prof. George H. Cook, whose surveying and topo- 
graphical work as state geologist of New Jersey has given him a 
national and endaring reputation, was especially honored last week 
at Rutgers College, with which he was connected for thirty-five 
years, being vice-president from 1864 to 1889. Among the speakers 
of the memorial service were ex-Mayor Hewett of New York, 
Major J. W. Powell, director of U. S. Geological Survey; Rossiter 
Raymond, editor of Engineering and Mining Journal; Rev. Dr. 
Dewey of Christian Intelligencer ; and Professor Doolittle of Rutgers. 

* * 

School Commissioner Gilroy recommends that asphalt pavements 
be laid on all the school blocks in the city. May this be done. 
May a beginning be made toward lessening the din of the streets, 
which is undoubtedly one of the chief causes of the deficiencies of 
hearing, lack of qualities in the voice and faults in utterance so fre- 
quently noticed by foreigners visiting the schools of the metropolis. 
By this I do not mean that these serious faults are uncommon in 
other parts of America, or wholly to be laid to the score of noisy 
streets. It is said that the speaking voices of American children 
receive less attention and cultivation than of any other civilized 
nation of the earth. 


Dr. Richard H. Clarke, well known as an able historical writer 
of Catholic books and contributor to ecclesiastical magazines, has 
been elected the successor of the late Mr. Hoguet as president of 


the Catholic Protectory of New York. 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


FACTS. 


The railways of the United States earn $930,000,000 per annum. 

The annual catch of fish on the European and North American 
coasts is computed by a German statistician to amount to 150,000 
tons, 

Herr Krupp, the famous guomaker, is said to have the largest 
workshop in the world. Its growth has been marvelous. In 1819 
it employed nine workmen; in 1848, seventy-four; in July, 1888, 
20,960, 

The first positive evidence received in Europe of the existence of 
the gorilla was in 1843, when a ship captain killed two of these 
animals on the Gaboon coast, and took home the bodies for the 
College of Surgeons. 

The Russian government is building a railroad in almost a straight 
line from Moscow to Behring Sea, which it is expected will be com- 
pleted within five years. Direct communication will thus be estab- 
lished between St. Petersburg and the Russian Pacific ports. through 
Siberia, whose most eastern point is less than forty miles from the 
soil of Alaska. 

Corean literature has no orthography: it has never had a Dr. 
Johneon, and therefore it has no dictionary. Every author spells 
as he pleases, so does every printer, and so does every proof-reader. 
So, as a matter of course, the result is a preposterous hotch-potch. 
But all responsibility is shrewdly averted, for in no book does the 


Good News! 


The State of Washington has just adopted Hyde’s Lessons in 
English and Whiting’s Public School Music Course 


for use in the schools of the State for the next five years. 


The City of Boston has just adopted Sheldon’s General History for use in the High and 


Latin Schools of the city. 


Somerset St., 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


name either of the author or of the publisher appear.— Ex. 
Y Ou SHOULD USE 
THESE BOOKS. 
Write to us for full information 


concerning them. 
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CALIFORNIA, 


Dr. Easter of the Diocesan School for Southern California ~ 
Glen Dale has succeeded in securing as head of his school Miss | 
Emma 0. Conro. Misa Conro bas been doing very fioe work at 
Howard Seminary, West Bridgewater, Mass., where she has acted 
as principal during the last three years. : 

gp formerly deputy superintendent of the San 
Francisco schools, recently spent a few days at Fresno. 

Rev. Dr. Dwinelle, for many years an eminent clergyman, and 
prominently connected with the educational interests of this coast, 
died a short time avo. Lesids being an active instructor, he was 4 
trustee of Mills College and of Hopkins Academy. 

Mies Sallie S'edge, for several years a teacher in the Fresno City 
schools, is spending her vacation at Mobile, Ala. 

Prof. B. A. Llawkins has just received the Democratic re-nomi- 
nation for superintendent of Fresno County echools. 


ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MEROBR, Peoria. 7 

Mies Mary Reid, formerly of Peoria, one of the brightest gram- 
mar echool teachers ia Lilaois, has been elected to an important 
position iv the schools of Beatrice, Neb. 

Prof. J. R. Harker, principal of Whipple Academy, Jacksonville, 
delivered his paper on ‘* Ilow to Secure Better Teachers,’’ before 
the Springfield teachers, Juoe 13. It is a thoughtfal paper, and 
should be widely heard and heeded. 

Liiinois College has just clos-d the most enthusiastic commence 
ment searon of its history. Baccalaureate sermon was preached 
Sunday, June, 8, by Preitent Tanner, Oa Monday evening oc- 
corred the junior oratorical exbibition, Me. Hess ot Perry, Lil. 
won the first prize, and will represent the college next fall in the 
State Contest. On Tuesday evening was the anniversary sermon 
to the Y. M. C. A., preached by Rev. R. O. Post of Springfield 
It was a most inspiring address. Wednesday, class day exercivee 
in the morning, and Phi Alpha Society reunion and banquet in the 
evening. Thursday morning, commencement, nine graduates 
After commencement exercises, came the commencement dinner, 
with its after-dinver speech:s, fu'l of funny reminiscences of the 
past and bright prospects for the futare, ; 

Whipple Avademy has bad the largest attendance of its history. 
Some of its graduates will evter Harvard and Yale this year. 

Mr. Davenport, superintendeut of Jack:oaville schuuls, has beeu 
r élected. 

‘The Li!inois Female Collegs and Female Academy have also had 
successful commence mente. 

County Superintendent Lyon of Morgan has been agaio nomi 
nated by the Republicans; his opponent is H. C Montgomery. 

Mr. Eiwin C Mead of Baton, en roule to Ss. Louia, stopped at 
at Peoria aud gave hia fine Ieciure on How to Study History,”’ 
before the teachers and other friends of education 

The c: mmencement exercises of the Peoria High School took 
place Thursday eveniog, June 19, Tho graduating class num- 
ber fifty-one. 

C. H, Kimmann sneceeds Mra. Black as principal of the Doug- 
las School, Peoria. Mra. Black retires at her own move, after a 
long and honorable service. 

Professor Waite of B!oomington has been elected teacher in Latin 
and Greck, and C. W. Burnett of Lebanon, Ky., teacher of geom- 
etry in the Peoria High School. 


KENTUCKY. 


A commotion of no small proportions has taken possession of 
Newport. A number of teachers, among whom were two high 
school teachers, have been dropped, and it is charged that the board 
was not actuated by the beat of motives. 

Bellevue graduated a class of six on the 20th inst, Hon. J. §. 
Dockers delivered address. 

Covington has the smallest gradnating class for many yeare. 
This is due to the re-organization of the high schoo), A recent law 
requires the board of school trustees to be voted for by the city at 
large, instead of by wards as formerly. 


INDIANA, 

Messere. Holton, S. P. Anderson, aud G. S. Richards, Yale stu- 
dents, have begun work at Liber, Brightwood, and Anderson, re- 
spectively, for the summer. 

Logansport claims to have the most efficient woman city snperin- 
tendent of schools in the country,—Miss Anna La Rose of Welles- 
ley College. After teaching two years in the high school, she 
was placed at the head of the school system. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, V. G. CURTIS, Winona, 

The state public school for dependent and neglected children, 
located in the charming village of Owatonna, is doing a grand 
work under the intelligent supervision of Supt. G. A. Merrill. 
The price of admission is dependency upon the public for protection 
and support. No taint of crime is attached to any child bv reason 
of its admission. Children are admitted from the age of 2 to 14 years, 
School work is mostly primary iostruction. A kindergarten is at- 
tached, with two well-trained teachers. Each child, old enough to 
work has some daily task snited to its years and condition. The 
training of the girls is designed to help and stimulate them to be- 
come useful in the arts of housekeeping, and that of the boys for 
mechanical and agricultural pursuits. Much attention is paid to 
the placing of children in good homes, where their education and 
training for useful citizensbip will be carried on and completed by 
families taking them. Since the opening of the school in Dec., 
1886, 350 children have been received. OF these, 115 are now in 
achool, the r inder having been placed in homes. There are 22 
officers and employees, inv!uding the five teachers, superintend- 
ent, matrons, and others employed. The entire expense of sup- 
port and education is borne by the state. 

There is no dearth of summer schools in the northwest. Lake 
Minnetonka Summer School for Teachers opens at Excelsior, Jaly 
8, and continues four weeke, The list of instructors includes the 
names of snch eminent educators as Dr. E. E. White, Dr. B. A. 
Hinsdale, Prof. Maria L. Sanford, Prof. Henry E. Holt, and Mme. 
Courdate. 

The Northwestern Normal Music School holds its sessiona at | 
Mahtomedi, on White Bear Lake, from July 14 to Aug. 8. Prof. 


C. H. Congdon, supervisor of music in the public schools of St. 
Paul, is the director of this ecbool of methods, and is to be as- 
siated by Prof. MeFadon, supervisor of music in public echools of 
Minneapolis; C. G. Titeomb, St. Paul's leading teacher of the 
piano; Prof. D. F. Coville, the celebrated baritone and vocal 
teacher; Prof. H. E. Holt of Boston, and Prof. 8. A. Baldwin of 
St. Paal. 

A Sommer School of Languages is to be held at Dulath, under 
the direction of Profeseor Cohn of Chicago. : 

Mre. T. J. Preece of Winona opened a School of Physical Cult- 
ure and Delsartean Methods in the Winona High School on Jave 
16, which promises to be largely attended. 

The third annual commencement of the Luverne High School 
took place June 10. The exercises were held in the court house. 
Professor Knepper of Winona delivered an address on Development. 

President Shepard of the Winona State Normal School delivered 
the address to the graduates of the normal school at Emporie, 
Kans., at their commencement exercises on Thureday, Jane 12. 


| of the various committees, and there will be no general morning session 


of the Ass ‘ciation. 


Afternoon Session.—Repcrt of the Committee on the Barmony 


yee Sehvols, Public, Private, City, and Country. Miss Jennie 
Memphis. Chairman. Miss Nellie Donnell, Memphis: Prof, 
W. T. ‘Watson, Memphis; Dr. Johnson, Collierville ; Miss Emma 
Brown, Memphis; Prof. Geo. D. Holmes, Covington; Supt Thomas H, 

“KSOD. 

on Tenure of Office. Thos.H. Payne. Jackson, 
Chairman. J. H. Alien, Shelbyville—Tenure of State Superintendent, 
Miss Nellie O'Donnell, Mempuis,—Tenure of County Superintendent, 
Charles Mason, K noxville—Tenure of City Superivtendent. W. Mack 
Fuqua, Nashville,—Tenure of District Directors and Boards of Educa- 
tion © Weber, Nasbville.—Tenure of Principals | Mrs. L C. Freneh, 
Knoxville,—Tenure «f Teachers. Miss Moliie Pierce, Dyersburg, 
—Tenure, Rank, and Pay of Primary Teachers 

Address by Dr. Graves: What Provisien Shall the State Make for 
the Special Technical, or Higher Education of Women ? 

Night Session.— Report of Commiitee on Teach rs Associations. 
T © Karvs, Knoxville. Chairman. W B Romine, Pulaski, —Ceunt 
Associa'ion and Institutes. S A. Mynders, Hartsville.—State Ass sei. 
ations and Institutes. W.S Jones, Memphis,— National Associations 
apd Insutntes. W. J. Grannis. Lebanon, — Special Educati nal Asso- 


NEW YORK. 


High School, and a gradaate of Amberst College, has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of bistory ia Culambia College. 


The twenty-eighth University Convocation of the State of New 
York will be held at Albany, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
Jalv 9-11. The following is the program : 

Wednesday, 10am —Report of the Executive committee by Presi. 
dent J M taylor, chaiiman. Paper: The Teaching of History in 
Academies and Colleges, by Professor Lucy M. Salmon, Vassar Col 
ra Discussion opeved by Principal F. J. Cheney, Kingston Free 
Academy 

3 p m —Brief oral reports from delegates appointed by each college 
in the state. 

8pm —Ivpaugural address bv Chancellor George William Curtis. 

Thursday. 9 a m.— Paper: What Constitutes a College and What In- 
stitutions should Have Power to Grant Degree: ?”’ by President D J 
Hil. University of Rochester. Discussion opened by Professor Oren 
Root Hamilton College, fullowed by ex-Principal George A. Bacon 
and others. 

Paper: The Teachingef Faglish Composition in Academies, by Prof 
J. Seott Clark. Syracuse University. Discussion opened by Principal 
J. G. Wight, Cooperstown Union School. 

3pm — Discussion on Regents’ Examinations. Topies: Shall per- 
sous not constiered by the principal w. prepared be admitted to the 
examination ? Shall candidates be admitted to examinations after the 
question papers bave been distributed ? Shall Latin German and 
Latin Freneb diplomas be issued ? In English language (preliminary) 
»xamipation shalla work of some author be aswened beforebaud from 
which a topie for an essay may be selected or Shall a stery be Bent with 
‘he question papers to be read to the candidates for them to reproduce ? 
In Kuglish languave examinations shall classification of sentences and 
analysis of simple forms of sentences be r quired ? Sha!l examinations 
in Engiis® literature be more on works ot authors aud less on facts 
about auther- ? Sha)’ examinations iu more than 10 branches, iuelud 
ing aleebra and physiology, be given in November ? Shall the fee 
charged non attendants iu school >be abolished ? Shall sehools be 
allowed to take examinations la March in branches not taken in 


Janvary ? 

& » m—Address: President 8S. C. Bartlett, Dartmouth Collece. 

Friday 9am.— Paper: Are Colleges Requiring too Much for Admis 
sion ? by Principal O. B Rhodes, Adams Collegiate Institute  Diseus 
sion onened by Principal H. P. Fmersen. Buffalo High Sehool, 

Discussion: The admissicn to college by certificate. President H. 
E Webster, Union College; Professor H. 8. White, Cornell University; 
Acting President N, L. Andrews, Colgate University!; President W. 
J Milne, N. ¥ State Normal College; Principal Henry Clark, Palmyra, 
Union School; Principal Geo. M. Smith, Canton Union School. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. Vernon L, Davey, principal of the Eastern School, has been 
elected superintendent of schools in Orange. 

The commencement exercises of the State Normal and Model 
Schools at Trenton began with the baccalaureate sermon, deliy- 
ered by Dr. Wm, Prall of South Orange, on Monday evening, June 
23. This waa followed by the Model School commencement. 
Wednesday night, June 25; the annual meeting and banquet of 
the alumni association, Thursday afternoon, and the Normal School 
commencement, Thursday night, June 26. The slumni met 
and dined in the school buildings, while the commencement exer- 
cises were held in Taylor Opera House. Moch care has been 
taken bythose in charge to make all the exercises interesting. 
The institutions gradaated in all, 67, of whom many have 
already been engaged as teachers for the next school year. 
Daring the summer vacation the entire model school building will be 
remodeled for purposes of improving the light and supplying rooms 
to facilitate work in drawing and penmanship. Among the special 
attractions for the comivg year will be the department of drawing 
newly and thoroughly equipped, under the management of one of 
the ablest instructors, and the department of practice teaching to 
be under the guidance of one of the best critic teachers of the East. 

R. W. 


TENNESSEE, 


Peabody Normal Institutes, of one week each, will be held as 
follows: Waverly, July 7; Greeneville, July 21; Pikeville, July 
28. Institntes have already been held at Carthage, Jane 9; Rip- 
ley, Jane 16; and Bell's Depot, Jane 23. Institutes for the col- 
were held at Knoxville, Shelbyville, and Memphis, 
June 25, 

It is the purpose of the management to adopt a course of study 


and instruction go the work shall be uniform, and demand an an- 
nval session of two weeks to aterm, and a course of study of pot 
leas than two years. The course of study will be uniform at the 
various institutes 8 follows: 1. Grading the School Course. 2 
Methods of the Primary Grade. 3. Methods of other Grades 4. 
Consideration of Psychological and Educational Principles. 5. Par- 
pose and Methods of Institater, General Principles of School Super- 
vision, Organization, Management, Kconomy, ete. 6. Outline 
Drawing, Mod+ling in Sand and Clay, Singing, Calisthenics, Con- 
struction of Simple Apparatus. 

The following teachers, from their large experience in institute 
work and superior qualifications, have been employed to assist in 

ouglass, Gallatin; Prof. C. T. Kellogg, Milan; : 

Kuoxville; Prof, T. C. Karna, 

; ‘he twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Tennessee Associ- 
ation will be held at Memphis, July 1-3, State Loe 
Frank M. Smith has issued the following program. 

Tuesday Evening —Address of W. 

by Dr. Chas Kenn Universtty Memphis. 
Adress, by Pres Z H. Brown, Supt. of Schools Nashville = 
Wednesday.— Wednesday morning will be devoted to tha meetings 


Herbert L. Osgood, Ph.D., formerly a teacher in the Brooklyn | 


‘jatio G. T. Gregory, Humphreys County — Meetings of County 
School ¢ fitcers H Wallack. Franklin, — The Effect of 
these Associations on Teachers and on Public Sentiment J L. 
Lampson, Circles, aud How They Can be United 
ith Institute Work. 

ig te of Committee onthe Relation of Schools and Colleges. Chas. 
Forster Smith, Nashville, Chairman. A. P. Bourland, Jackson.— How 
Cana Un‘form Standard for Entrance to College be Reached? Prof. 
Wigyins. Sewanee, — What Requirements Should be Embraced in the 
| Staudara for Eotrance to College? T. W Jordan, Knoxville, — What 
Test« Should be Used for Deciding the Qualifications of an Applicaut 
for Entiauce to College ? R. Webb, He'le Buckle, — Shonid Col- 
leges Maintain Preparatory Departments ? E. A. Maddox, Browns. 
ville,—Shoula the High school Course Embrace Studies Reyond the 
quirements for Entrance to College? James Hall, Covington, 
—The Teaching of the Natural Sciences in Schools. WS Jones, 
Mempbis.—The F ffeet of Multtary Training in Sehools. Prof Crockett, 
Union City,—The Relation of the Public High School to the College. 
J B. Wiltiams Brurswick,—What Sball be D_ne with the Dull Pupils 
who Cannot Attain the Required Standard to Enter College ? 

Thursday Morning Sessivcn.— Report of Committee on Supervision, 
'C S. Douglas, Gallatin Chairman. —W. N. Billingsly, White Conuty, 
—State Supervision. Mrs. W. U. Horton, Memplis,— County Super. 
vision, J.J Zucearello, Pulaski. —District Supervision C H. Collier, 
Memphis,— Ci'y Supervision A. Ruib, Kovxville,—Relation of the 
Superintendent aud the Teacher. 

Aduress Normal Schools and Colleges, bv W. H. Payne, Nashville. 

Report of Committee on Teehnical Edueation. ©. W. Dabney, 
Kuoxville. Chairman. C.S Plumb Knexville,—Agricultural Eduea- 
Uvon in Colleges. J L. Bachman, Sweetwater, Agricultural Education 
in Schools. W. T. Magruder, Nashville,—Manual Traiuving in Schools 
and Colleges. 

Afternoon Session —Report of Committee on Graduation of Schools. 
Jon W Hyden, Loudon, Chairman. Miss Emma Brown. Memphis,— 
Graduation of Cily Schools L. Foster, Clinton,—Gradauation of 
Country Schools. F P. Elliott, Nashviile.—Promotion of Pupils. H. 
D Huffaker, Chattanooga,—Publie Schoo! Diplomas. 

Report of Committee on Female Edneation Mrs. E. G. Buford, 
Clarksville, Chairman. Miss Jennie Higbee. Memphis; Mrs. M. E, 
Clark, Nashville; Mr. J B Hancock, Nasbville; Dr G W. F. Price, 
Nashville; Dr. D. Suliins, Clevelaid; Dr. A. Jones, Jackson 

Report of Committee on School Libraries. W. T. White, Knoxville. 
Chairman. P.H. Manning. Nashville; A J. Cavert, Nashville: 8. 
Farris. Tullahoma; Miss Fannie Dunnavant, Nashville; Miss Julia 
Doak, Nashville. 

FRANK M., SMITH, State Supt. of Public Instruction. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


The graduation exercises of the Wiuthrop Training School were 
of more than usual interest. Supt. D. B. Jobnson presided. Hon. 
W. H. Cyles presented the Peabody Medal to Miss Martha E. 
Mills for the highest average of proficiency in ail branches, and 
State Superintendent Rice presented the diplomas. This school 
~ a graduated 87 young women to go forth as teachers in 
the South, 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the West Virginia Educational 
Association, meets at Moundsville Camp Grounds, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday. and Thursday, July 1, 2, and 3. The following is the 
program : 

: Paper: The Defects of the Educational System, by ©. J. Higgs. Prin. 
Cainerou Public Schools. Discussion: W. H. Anderson, Supt. Wheel- 
ine City Schools. 

Paper: The Culture of the Voice, by J. M. Lee, Supt City Schools, 
Discussion: J. M. Hammond, Principal Union School, 

eellug. 

kvening.—Address of Welcome, by D. T. Williams, Prin Mounds- 
ville Public Schools, Responses by T. C Miller, Pria. Fairmont Pub- 
lic Schools, aud R. A. Armstrong, Prin. West Libertv Normal School. 
Paper: The Theoretical and Practical Limits of Education in ur 
State Schools, by Prof. P. B. Reynolds, Chair of English. W. Va Uni- 
Discussion: Dr. H. R. Blaisdetl, Pres, Wheeling Female 

Paper: A Neglected Art—Penmanship, by ©. E Chalfant, Assistant, 
Philippi Summer Normal School. Discussion; JohuC. Cornwell, Prin, 
Romuey Publie School. 

Wednesday Morning.—Paper: The True Functions of Our Normal 
Schools. by R.A. Armstrong, Prin West Liberty Normal School. 
Discussion; T. E Hodges, Prin Marshail College Huntiveton. 
_Paper: Renewal of the Contract for Textbooks, by J. A Cox, Supt. 
City Schools, Martinsburg. Discussion: J. F. Ogden, Prin. Public 
Schools, Buckhannon 

Paper: On Proper Stimulus in Edueation as Opposed to Excessive 
Help, by Johu G Gittings, Prin Clarksburg Public Schools. Discus- 
siov: A. J. Wilkinson, Assistant Prin. Gratton Public Schools. 

8, Prin Marshall College, ston; W. M. 
City Schools, Parkersburg g untington; W. M. Strauss, Supt. 
in by Miss M. Boasberg. Teacher 

sie, 1eeling Public Se " i : sup’ 
Schools ools. Discussion: J. M. Lee, Sup’t City 
cture; A State System of Public Instruction, by Jerome Allen, 
Ph.D, Professur of Pedagogy, University City of New York. 

Thursday Morning — Paper: Professorship of the History and Sci- 
ue University, by Dr. E M. Tur- 
dent o a. University. is : D. W.S8hi 


Paper: A Course of Stndy for Common Schoo . Miller, 
Prin. Fairmont Pubhe Schools. Discussion: A. Wade, Ex Supt. 


County, WwW. V 
-aper: ‘hat to Teach, by F. H Crago, Prin. Ri'chie Schools, 
Wheeling. Discussion: U. 8. Fleming, Supt, Grafton 8 hools 
by John Jay Cornwell. Prin. 
Wheellng :cus:ion; J. C. Gwinn, Prin. Webster 
aper: Our Keform School. Object and Government, by C. C. Show- 
alter, Supt. Reform School, Prunty DW. S 
Wellobute Public untytown. Discussicn: D. W. Shields, 


a 


Fork A STATE NorMAL Scnoon. The president bas asked 
us to recommend a Professor of Natural Sciences, and one of 
Mathematica. Normal training desirable. Address, TRACHEKS’ 
Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ENGLISH 


s¢]'-reliance, and 


write naturally ab gut what he sees ath ymme, or in the street. or 1.) the fie ds 


in Primary, Grammar, and High Schools wil! be in 
cessful teacher tells, wich great minuteness, how she has used the time devoted to * 


power of expre sion, 


may be dime, and an attentive ica ter will pather hiots for a hundred other ways, and be ave to i. fer a sound general method not apt 


tinent and suggestive literature, It is not a 


will be sent free to teachers who apply. 


schowl te xt-book but belongs tu our new series of “ Teachers’ Handbooks »” 
Our new EpucaTioNAL CATALOGUE, which describes over three hundred and fifty educational 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, - - - « . 


rerested in Hardy's ** Elementary Composition Exercises,” In this book a suc- 


language les<ons ” in developing in her pupils mental alertness, 


She bas no eut-and-dri 
exp 'd-dried method. The sum of her efforts consists j i i 
adour what he reads, or about the equally large and interesting world of his 


Lot E ancies, She shows some ways in which this 
to cramp his individuality, Tne buok is rich in references to per- 


Price to teachers, by mai', $1 06. 
works (thirty of them new), embracing nearly all departments of High School and College work, 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


J. M. Willard wiil soon resign the position of 
instructor in mathematics at Pinkerton Academy 
in Derry. 

Charles F Stone, a lawyer of Laconia, has 
offered prizes to the graduating class of the high 
school in that town for the best essays and oratione. 

The graduating exercises at the State Normal 
School at Plymouth occurred on Jane 20. 

Citizens of Derry have presented a flag to each 
of their nine schools. 

Mies Helen Biscoe of Keene has been elected 
principal of the high school at Bradford, Penn. 


VERMONT. 


The high schools and academies are closing all 
over the state. Tae standing of the graduates in- 
creases each year, and, as a direct result, the 
standard of scholarship is much higher. Vermont 
has turned out some fine scholars, and more are to 
follow. 

Manual training has not taken a great hold on 
educators in this state yet. They have been more 
particular to attend to the common branches than 
to take steps to add new things to courses already 
overcrowded. 

Advertisements of the various schools are now 
being printed in all the papers, and all claim good 
advantages. No one who knows Vermont will 
undertake to deny these statements. A. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Willimantic Normal School closes the 
school year with 27 pupils. 

The normal departmant of the Norwich Free 
Academy graduated 10 pupils on June 19. Mrs. 
Jenckins, who has had charge of this class, will 
spend nine weeks of the summer in institute work 
ia Lincoln, Neb. 

Supt. 5. D. Datton, who recently resigned ‘the 
superintendancy of New Haven schools, goes to 
Bro kline, Mass. 

A gentleman of the Bay State succeeds Supt. 
H. M. Harrington of Bridgeport. 

The State School for Teachers, which opens at 
Soffi-ld the second week in July, promises to be 
unusually successful. 

The West Newton English and Classical School, 
N. T. Allen, principal, has closed a prosperous 
year, demonstrating the value of exvert manage- 
ment and teaching as well as of co-education. 

Miss Helen M. Joslin has resigned her position 
as asssistant in the Chicopee Center High School. 
Miss Joslin bas been connected with the Chicopee 
echools for over twenty years, during all of which 
time her relations with school and pupils have 
been very pleasant. Much regret is felt by the 
townspeople at her resignation. 

Soperintendent Danforth of Westfield has been 
re@lected, with an increase of $2.00 to his salary. 
Principals Winslow and Austin were also reélected. 

State Agent A. W. Edaon, W. P. Beckwith of 
Adams, C. W. Wasson of Monson, Peofessor Gill 
of Wilbraham, and S. D. Sherwood of Springfield, 
were among those speaking on ‘* The Schoolmaster 
Oat of School,’’ at a meeting of masters held at 
Springfield, Saturday, June 7. H. B. Knox of 
Palmer acted as tous! master. 

L. P. Varney, principal of the Fairhaven High 
School the past year, has accepted an offer to 
teach in the schools of Newark, N. J. 

Dracut has voted $8.000 for the Collinsville 
School, and the offer of Percy Parker of a school- 
house lot at the “ Navy Yard’’ was accepted. 

Guy C. Charnell of Dedham, superintendent of 
schools in that town, has been elected to a similar 
position in Melrose. 

Supt. E. B. Maglathlin of Easthampton and 
Southampton is making a success of school direc- 
tion in that community. One of his latest and 
very generally appreciated departures is the open- 
ing of a teachers’ library in bis office, where may 
be found educational journals, teacher’s hand- 
books, ete. 

The forty-ninth annual catalogue of Williston 
Seminary has been issued. The total attendance 
for the year has been 120, against 94 for last year, 
a net gain of 26. The institution has had a pros- 
perous year, the gain in membership being 28 per 
cent. and the advance in scholarship equally 
marked. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The ninth meeting of the Naugatuck Valley 
Teachers’ Association was held at the high school 
building, Waterbury, Saturday, June 14 The 
following program was presented: ‘‘ Examioa- 
tions.”” Discussion led by Supt. Wm. W. Abbott, 
Naugatuck. “ Teaching of United States Historv,’’ 


by Prof. Walter S. Parker, Everett School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ‘‘ The Evolution of the Teacher,”’ by 
Hon. Chas. D. Hine, secretary state board of edu- 
cation, Hartford. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


This, the oldest of existing educational associa- 
tions, will hold its sixty-firat annual convention at 
Saratoga, Jaly 7to 10. The Bulletin, which can 
be had by sending to the president, George A. 
Littlefield, Providence, gives all the particalars 
that can be desired. 

Saratoga is at her best. The Institate presents 
a strong program, with snch men as Judge A. S. 
Draper. superintendent of New York S:ate; Wal- 
ter B. Gannison, Brooklyn; Pres. E. B. Andrews 
of Brown, who will speak upon ‘‘ Patriotiam and 
the Pablic Schoola’’; Pres. G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University, on ‘* A Plea for Studying Euro- 
pean Systems of Education; Prin. John Tetlow 
of the Gir's’ High and Latin Schools, Boston, on 
**School Instruction in Manners and Morals” ; 
Supt G. C. Fisher of Weymonth, on ‘* Woman in 
Education ’’; Prof William North Rice of Wes- 
leyan University, on ‘*‘ The Place of Natural Sei- 
ence in the Educational Course’; Sup’. 


champion seuller of the world. 


count of several cases of cholera. 


set to the British protectorate in Z snzibar. 


country. 


ernment to refund money paid for licenses under 
the old bait act. 


Seaver of Boston, on ‘* The Pcofeasional Prepara- 


tion of Teachers”; Pees. B. P. Raymond of seaside resort of the Atlantic Coast. 


Wesleyan University, on ** he Scholarly Spirit ”’ ; | 
Prin. J. C, Greenough of Westfield, on *‘ The Es- 
sentials of Good Teachipg.’’ Other speakers are, 


Pres. Seth Low of Colambia, Hon. Henry Barnard, 
LL D, Connecticut; Hon. T. B. Stockwell of 
Rhode Island ; Hon. J. W. Patterson, New 
Hampshire; and A. E. Winship, Boston. 

The entertainment will be farnished by the 
famous Temple Q iartette, the Ladies Qartette, 
Mr. Leland Powers, and Mr. John Matteson. 


The round-trip rate from Boston is 7 00 
Worcester, Mase., - - - $5 60 
Greenfield, Mass., - - 860 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., - - - - 1085 
St. Albans, Vt., - - - 700 
Bellows Falls, Vt., - - - - 540 
Amherst. Mass., - - - 445 
New London, Conn., - - - 710 
Providence, R I, - - - - 7.50 
Stonington, Conn., - - - - 975 
Springfield, Mass., - 435 
Lawrence, Mass, - - - 
Augusta, Me., - - - 1200 
Bangor, Me., - - - - 14.5 

New Haven, Conn., - - - - 5690 
Hartford, Conn., - - - - 6,30 
Manchester, N. H., - - 8.75 


From other points the prices are correspond- 
ingly low. 

Congress Hall, one of the finest hotels of the 
country, will be the headqvarters of the Institute. 
This can accommodate 1,200 guests. Price, 2 ina 
room, $2.50 each; 1 on a room, $3.00. 

Uniied States, 2 in room, $3 00; 1 in room, $3 00 
The Adelphi, “ “ 2.50; 300 


The Worden, 250; 3 00 
The American, 200; * 2.50 
Eustis House, 2.00; ** 2.00 


Tue Teacuers’ Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, of Chicago, 70 Dearborn street, has been 
asked to recommend a drawing master for a large 
Eastern Academy. Salary, $1800 One of the 
best schools of the East. Write them. 


— Never begin your correspondence with ‘‘I,’’ 
but in whatever way you commence a letter, be 
sure it is written with one of Esterbrook’s popular 


city located on a grand beach, and surrounded by 
salt water. 
cellence and safety; the fishing is famous, aud 
people’s pleasure ground, and in its accommoda- 


pointed hotels, less pretentious ones, and cottage 


of every c asa, 


Company to continue in service during the sum- 


of New England may leave their homes in the 


change of cara. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 
{From June 19 to July 3, inclusive.) 

— Sallivan fined $500 in Mississippi. 

— Terrific storm in Cincinnati causes a loss of 
$300,000. 

— Great suffering among the fishermen in Hal- 
ifax, N.S. 

— A terrible tornado in Illinois; town of Paw 
Paw entirely wiped out. 

— Brazil promulgates a new constitation. 
based upon our Constitution. 

— The Agricultural Cullege Aid Bill passes the 
Senate after a long discussion. 

— Stansbury defeats O'Connor, and becomes 


It is 


— Tornadoes and cyclones make terrible havoc 
in West Virginia avd Nebraska. 

— The rescuing party has not yet reached the 
entombed miners at Dunbar, Pa. 

— Puebla de Rugat io Spain deserted on ac- 


— Heligoland demanded by Germany as an off- 

— President Menendez dies suddenly in San 
Salvador; panic ensues; several officers killed. 

—An American-Lritish syndicate has been 
formed io Loudon to bay up gas works ia this 


— Gloucester vessels ask the Newfoundland gov- 


FAST THROUGH EXPRESS, 
YORK TO ATLANTIC CITY via 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Atlantic City is by large odds the most popular 
It is a great 


The ba hing is celebrated for its ex- 


the facilities for sailing unexcelled. It is the 


tions every taste can be satisfied. Finely ap- 


boarding houses without number supply the wants 


The enormous and widespread popularity of 
the place has moved the Pennsylvania Railroad 


mer its fast through express train from New York, 
which proved so successful during the spring. 
This train, equipped with Pallman Buffet Paclor 
Cars and Day Coaches, will leave New York at 
150 p. m., Newark 2.16 p. m., Eiizabeth 2.25 
p. m., Trenton 317 p. m.. and arrive at Atian- 
tic City at 535 p. m. This is the first through 
express ever run between New York and Atlantic 
City in summer. 

To the people of New York and Brooklyn it 
opens up a pew and delightful summering poiat, 
so easy of access as to be almost at their doors, 
while residents of New York State and the cities 


morning and stop at the seashore, with but one 
The through express east-bound leaves Atlantic 


City at 9.00 a. m., and arrives in New York 
12.40 p. m. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


July 7-9, N. Y. State Teachers’ Asso , Saratoga. 
July 7-10, Amer. Ins. of Instr., Saratoga, N. Y. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNITED 


STATES. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


New England hath a climate cold, 

A rugged soil and mountains bold ; 

Bat yet her bills are tilled with care, 
Her villages are bright and fair. 

The church's spire decks every scene, 
The schoolhouse every village green, 
While busy factories ply the wheel, 
And commerce speeds the adventurous keel. 
The fisherman defies the gale; 

The bold harpooner strikvs the whale; 
The hanter roams the forest track ; 
And each his gathered spoil brings back 
To Yankee land, his cherished home, 
Blest with his store, no more to roam. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


The middle states for wealth renowned, 
By golden harvests yearly crowned ; 
Exhanstless mines within their breasts, 
Favorites of nature stand confessed ! 
Rich in themselves, still art hath made 
The world pay tribu’e to their trade; 
Rivers, canals, and railroads pour 

Into their laps a golden store, 

While various seas rich burdens bear, 

To crowd their marts with all that’s rare. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Here in a sunny clime, mid breezes bland, 

Bright flowers unfold, and lasvious fruits expand. 
No wintry blast to chill, the magnolia blows, 
NEW |The sweet fig ripens, and the orange glows. 

Mixed with the sand or deep in mountain vein, 
The heedfal miners go!den ores obtain ; 

While richer stores prolific spring to birth, 
Almost anbidden from the teeming earth. 

Cotton, tobacco, sugar, rice repay, 

In this soft clime, the planter’s culturing sway. 


WESTERN STATES. 


If thou wouldst find a favored land, 

By nature's chosen b unties blessed, 
A fertile soi!, a climate bland, 

Go seek the regions of the West. 
Here ia the farmer's paradise, 

Rich harvests come with little care ; 
While spreading rivers brimming rise, 

And to the marts these products bear. 
The grand Missis-ippi toils 

For millions over its valley spread, 
And asks no share of countless spoils, 

Upon its burdeoed bosom sped. 
Majestic stream! thou roll’st along, 

‘Type of the land thy waters lave, 
With bosom broad and current strong, 

Oh! who shall stay thy onward sway ? 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASs. 


‘©The summer school of languages, under the 


direction of Prof. W. L. Montague, will begin its 
sessions for the season of 1890 on Monday, Jaly 7. 
The present indications are that the school will be 
largely attended, and eqaal, if not exceed, the suc- 
cess of former years. 
numbers some of the ablest educators in language- 
study in America, and under the able supervision 
of Professor Montague the school has attained a 
reputation second to none. 


The corps of instructors 


Those who have visited Amherst in the summer 


season need not be reminded of its many charms 


July 8, Amer. Philological Asso., Norwich, Conn. 
July 8-11, N. Y. Regents’ Convocation, Albany. 


July 8-10, Penn. State Asso., Mauch Chunk. 
July 8-10, Maryland State Asso., Bay Ridge. 


as a place of summer residence, and when to these 
are added the facilities afforded by Amherst Col- 
lege in its art gallery, its library, its chemical lab- 
oratory, all of which are open to the pupils of the 
summer school, the advantages afforded by the in- 


steel pens. 


July 8-11, National Educational Assoc., St. Paul. 


AS A DRINK IN FEVERS 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. Cnas. H. S. DAvis, Meriden, Conn., says: 


** T have used it as an accessory in cases of melan-|for skilled teachers. 
teachers to run their eye over the special positions 
advertised on the second page follow'ng, under 
teachers’ agencies. 


cholia and nervous debility, and asa pleasant and 
cooling drink in fevers, and have been very much 
pleased with it.”’ 


stitution are still more evident.’’—The Amherst 
Record, 


Tue TEACHERS’ Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 


TION of Chicago has an unusually lasge demand 


It will be of advantage to 


CO. 


BOSTON, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
LONDON. 


Johnson, Vt. 


WENTWO 


Entirely New. 

A complete and carefully designed pupil’s book. 
Profoundly philosophical in method; simple and ingenious in devel- 
opment; rich and varied in matter; attractive in style; and prac- 
tical in effect. 


“To the estimation of myself and my teachers, it stands ahead of anything else of 
the kind that we have found.’’ — PRINCIPAL CAMPBELL, State Normal School, 


WE\TWORTH'S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


By Prof. G. A. WENTWORTH and Miss E. M. REED. 


Introduction Price, 30 Cents. 


Profusely illustrated. 


eminently successful. 


‘*The Grammar School Arithmetic is a capital book. 
are concisely and philosophically expressed. 
| lacking.’’ —B. B. Stow, Supt. of Schools, Albany, N. Y 


Just Adopted for the State of Washington. 


A Two-Book Sericos. 
Representing the BEST METHODS, made feasible ; with the BEST PROBLEMS. 


WEVEWORTH'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


Introduction Price, 65 Cents. 


Themot to of Wentworth’s Arithmetics is, MASTERY; the principle of 
the method is, LEARN TO DO BY DOING; 
found to be, PRACTICAL ARITHMETICIANS. Tested by this 
high standard, the GRamMAR ScHoo. AritHmetic has been found 


and the result is 


The rules and principles 
There is nothing superfluous, nothi 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE COMMENCEMENT SEASON. 


AMONG THE SCHOOLS. 


Class day and commencement were celebrated 

together at venerable 
Dummer Academy, 

at Byfield, Mass., and the exercises were attended 
by a large number of alumni and others. The fol- 
lowing board of officers of the academy were 
chosen: President, Rev. John L. Pike; Vice- 
President, Hon. William D. Northend; Secretary, 
J. D. Dodge of Rowley; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel 
J. Spaulding of Newburyport. Hon. John W. 
Candler of Boston and John H. Morse of Lawrence 
were chosen as members of the board of trustees. 
It was voted to build an addition to the dormitory. 

The graduating exercises at the 

Home School, 
Everett, Mass., were of especial interest, being its 
sixteenth anniversary, and its first in the new and 
elegant building recently erected. The graduat- 
ing class participated in the anniversary, and were 
afterwards given a reception at the school. 
A large audience of relatives and friends of the 


Highland Military Academy, 


The new system of elective studies goes into ail 
ation the coming year. Without disturbing the 
established curriculzm, greater opportunity will be 
given in the future for lectures on the Life of 
Christ, Biblical Introduction, Old Testament The- 
ology, Christian Ethics, and Secial Economics. 

The commencement exercises at Mrs. S. H. 


Hayes’ 

Day and Home School, 
319 Marlboro’ St., Boston, brought to a close one 
of the most successful years in the history of this 
excellent school. This is the first time the exer- 
cises have been held in the new building after a 
period of seventeen years in other quarters. 

Bradford Academy 

celebrated her eighty-seventh annivereary this year. 
At the commencement exercises Hon. George 
Coggewell, president of the board of trustees, es- 
corted Miss Johnson, principal of the school, to 
the platform, and an interesting program was car- 
ried out, including prayer by Rev. E. K. Alden, 
D.D., address by Rev. Arthur Little of Boston, 
and conferring diplomas by President Coggswell. 
The graduating class numbers twenty-six. 


The thirty-sixth anniversary of the 
Gannett Institute 


Worcester, Mass., listened to the prize speaking 
and graduating exercises of the school, Diplomas 
were presented to the graduates by Head Master 
John Alden Shaw. 
The graduating exercises of 
Andover Theological Seminary 

occurred Jane 12. Addresses were made by mem- 
bers of the graduating class, after which the an- 
nual dinner was served. Rev. D. T. Fisk, presi- 
dent of the trustees, presided, and introduced the 
speakers. The graduating class numbers fourteen. 


Griffis, after which a class hymn written by Miss 


was observed at 69 Chester Square, Boston. Rev. 
George Gannett, D.D., conferred the diplomas, 
and an address was given by Rev. William Elliot 


Stella F. Cole was sung. 
A class of fifty-four was graduated from 
West Point Military Academy. 
Then Rev. Edward Everett Hale of Boston, in be- 
half of the board of visitors, congratulated the 
class on the completion of its scholastic duties, 


and urged them to stand firm to flag, country, 


and academy. General Sherman, clad in civilian 
clothes, urged them to greater efforts in the 
future, and msde one of his characteristic ad- 
dresses. He reviewed the past of the academy, and 
compared the graduation exercixes of to-day with 
those of a half century ago, when he left the post, Derby Academy, 

a beardless youth. He spoke of the changes time| y;,-ham, Mase. This school was founded in 
had wrought, and, pointing at the rock in the | 1797, and the interest in its exhibitions has always 
midst of the cavalry parade, said that was the only been great. The diplomas were awarded by Kev. 
thing that remained unchanged. Everything else Joseph Osgood of Cohasset. A pleasant feature 
was modern. Secretary of War Proctor welcomed of the day was the raising of # school flag. 

the young men to the ranks of the army, and then Founder's days was appropriately observed at 
followed the presentation of the diplomas. Williston Seminary. 


Dean Academy The exercises were held in the chapel. The script- 
conferred diplomas on twenty-five graduates, either gre lesson was read by Rev. W. A. Holbrook, and 
in regular or special courses. Dinner was served prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. David Sherman. 
to 250 gueste, and after-dinner speeches were de- Afrer a few appropriate remarks by Principal 
livered by prominent friends of the school. Prin- Gallagher, Dr. Edward Hitchcock of Amherst 
cipal Burrington reported the institution in excel- College was introduced, who gave an interesting 
lent financial condition. address on the seminary as he knew it when there, 
The graduating exercises of the relating his experience in a humorous and pleasing 

Lyndon Institute, manner. After the address the students marched 


at Lyndonville, Vt., oceurred June 19. A class the 


of seventeen was graduated and took part in the 
exercises ; eighteen graduated from the commercial 
college department. Daring the past year 221 
students attended the schools. A conditional fund 
of $10,000 has been added to the permanent fund 
of the school, and in all respects it has been a 
prosperous year for the institution. L. B. Harris, 
Esq , has been elected president of the board of 


annual exhibition of 


grave. 
The class-day exercises at 
Wesleyan Academy 
were held on the campus at Wilbraham. They 
consisted of an address by the president, W. (. 
Jobnson, Princip] Steele’s response, the class his- 
tory, the cremation of orations, the class poem, 
the award of tokens, and the immortel ceremony. 
The musical features included a greeting and part- 
ing song by the class, a solo, a medley by the 
class, and the planting of the ivy, with ode. 
At the exercises of the 
State Normal School 


at Farmington, Me., Mrs. J. S. Hafiter, one of 


trustees. 
The class of 1890 at the 
Vermont Academy 


is the Jargest the school has ever graduated, and a 
large number of its members will enter Boston, 
Brown, Amherst, Michigan, Wellesley, and the 


Some Recent Publications. 


Title. uthor. Publisher. Price. 
Pestalozzi: His Life and Work. ‘i DeGuimps D Appleton & Co, N Y $1 50 
The Art of Authorship. Bainton 1 25 
‘ ° Baker Effingham, Maynard, & Co, N Y 
cr pt of the Gray T. Whittaker, N 60 
Frazer JB Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 25 
Poor Richard.” ° ° Ford G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 00 
The Civil War on the Border. Britton 3 00 
Papers of the Amer. Historial Assoc. Parts I. & II. 2 00 
A School Aigebra, ‘ . ‘ ‘ , Wentworth Ginn & Co, Boston 1 25 
Dante's Paradiso. Jary Scribner & Welford, N Y 60 
King Theodore of Corsica. Fitzgerald 60 
Filth Natural History Reader. Wood Boston School Supply Co 
A College Algebra. ° ° Taylor Allyn & Bacon, Boston 75 
April’s Lady. . ‘ . ° ‘ . The Duchess. John W. Lovell & Co, N Y 50 
Heroes and Martyrs of Invention. . ° ‘ Towle Lee & shepard, Boston 1 00 
First Greek Grammar. ‘ Rutherford Macmillan & Co, N Y¥ 90 
The Advancement of Science, Lankester 3 00 
The Kducational Value of Manual Training. Woodward DC Heath & Co, Boston 
The Days of My Youth. . > Coppee Belford & Go, N ¥ 50 
Longwan’s Junior School Algebra. Beard Longmans. Green, & Co, N Y 60 
fhe Works ot Lewis Morris. . ° ° 
Geometry. D Van Nostrand & Co, N Y 
1e Tragic Muse. . ° . ames Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston 2 00 
Scoutings for Stanley in East Africa. . Stevens Cassell &Co,N Y 2 00 
— NEW KODAKS 


Aunt Susan—‘' Yes, but what makes you think 
that Harry is a young man of irreproachable 
habits ?”’ 

Kate—‘' Oh, I’m sure he is. You should hear 
how uproariously be laughs at the poker and 
drinking jokes at the theater.’’—Transcript. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
Save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


pot. 
600 Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
wards per day. European plan, Elevators and 
M 

staurants supplied with the best. Horse 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


—The most popular ball-fighter in Spain gets 
$10,000 a performance. To ask such 4 a | to 
work in an abattoir would be like inviting Patti 
to sing in the chorue,— Lowell Courier, 

A CENTURY of progress has not produced a 
remedy equal to Ely’s Cream Balm for catarrh, 
cold in the head, and hay fever. It is nota liquid 
or a snuff, but is perfectly safe and easily applied 
into the nostrils It gives immediate relief and 
cures the worst cases. 


— Mrs. D’ Arte.—‘'* The A: 

rubber.— ‘‘ Angelus? ’’ I guess I never h 

of him. What bank was he in?” — Transcript. 

Mrs. WINSLOW's SOOTHING SyRUP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
Riste in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— The ideal woman's hat is a section of chaos, 
without form, and void of architectural value, 
further improved by baving its formlessness 
knocked out of shape.— Transcript. 


Don’ SAY there is no help for catarrh, hay 
fever, and cold in the head, since thousands testify 
that Ely’s Cream Balm has entirely cured them. 
It supersedes the dangerous use of liquids and 
snuffs. It is easily applied into the nostrils and 
gives relief at once. Price, 50 cents. 


“ You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers, 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


A Great National Work. 


WASHINGTON, December 20, 1889. 
I do nét see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 


THE library for teachers and pupils. I am sure that every, private individual will purchase 


LIBR ARY it for his own library, e has to cut off for a time his 


purchase of other literature. 
Very respectfully, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education, 
GREENCASTLE, IND., CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1889. 
March 16, 1889 The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
The best aggregate expres- and the editorial work has been admirably done. 
sion of what the American mind 
has produced in the two hundred and eighty 
years of its activity. 


JOHN FISKE. 
By E. C. STEDMAN 
Respectfully, JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 
Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specim es with por- 
LITERATURE 


AND 
M. HUTCHINSON 
traite eent to any address. To Teachers who wish toearn from $ 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Pub’s, 3 East | 4th St., N.Y. 


W. T. HARRIS, 


$400 a month during vacation, we guarantee to make an acceptable propo- 
sition. We do not desire applications from parties unwilling to devote time 
and study to the work. 


Mention this Journal. 


AN OPINION FROM 


PROF. JOHN FISKE. 


“I have carefully read Johnston’s ‘ The United States: Its 
History and Constitution,’ and, on account of its broad philo- 
sophical spirit, its insight into causes, and its lucid style, I re- 
gard it as one of the most valuable contributions yet made to 
American history.’’ 


One volume, 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


*.* Supplied to Teachers at Special Net Rates. C Z 
pect orrespondence is solicited concerning copies for 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743—745 Broadway, New York. 


The First Book in Color,'h Special Offer | 


World is the cheapest and 
BEING 


best illustrated Woman’s 
A COMPLETE PRACTICAL METHOD OF 


paper published. Itis issued 
weekly. Handsomely 

COLOR CONSTRUCTION, Tiptions. ‘The various departments, 

As Color Appears Materially. 


designs with full descriptions. The various departments 
Literature, Art, Home oration, Science, ore full and 
By STEPHEN W. TILTON. 
Price, $1.00. 


complete. Interesting serials by promineut writers, and 
A HAND-PAINTED CHART, showing The 


valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 
you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this spe- 
Standards of Color, Price, 25 cents. 
A Box of Primary Colors. Price, 25 cents. 


cial offer. The subscription price is $2.50 per year. To 
To be had at our Office, or sent by mail. 


you for 3 months (13 numbers), t 
once for this queen of weeklies, 


WOMAN'S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 


Send for Catalogue. Rochester, WN. Y. 


increase our circulation and introduce our paper into 
S.W. TILTON & CO, 29 Temple Pi., Boston. 


10 West Twenty-third &t., New York City. 


TRIAL 


new localities, we will, on receipt of 60 cents, send it to 


COVERING NINETY DAYS, 


Taking you all through 
down South into the 


Many interesting attractions by the roadside. 
for the accommodations are limited. 
These are some of the pleasures that may be 
To induce you to make a trial 


MAGAZINE. 


COSTING 25 CENTs, 


New England, 
into St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 


Tickets must be bought at once, 


yours by reading the NEw ENGLAND 
of it, knowing you will wish to con- 


tinue, we offer you three consecutive numbers for twenty-five cents just one third 


their cost. 


36 BROMFIELD ST, 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
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July 3, 1890. 


the alumn of the school, in behalf of the alumni 
from 1863 to 1883, presented the school with a fine 
portrait of Dr. C. C, Rounds, the principal daring 
that period. 
The commencement of the 
State Normal School 


at New Britain, Ct., was an event of especial in- 
terest of view, the grad- 
uating class being one of the largest in the history 
of the institution. The work of the school has 
been one of great consequence in the state, as the 
teachers who have been trained there stand in the 
front rank of the profession, and the success which 
has attended the younger graduates of the school 
in teaching entitles the institution to high credit 
in the state. Governor Balkeley presented the 
diplomas. 


For MONTHS in mapy papers there was an 
advertisement by Toe TEACHERS’ Co-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, of Chicago, for a Latin Pro- 
fessor for the leading University of the West. 
Daring all these months only three answers were 
received to this advertisement. These three men 
were nominated, and one has just been elected. 
See announcement ina short time. This is the 
best position in many ways ever filled by a teach- 
ers’ agency. The man elected did not even know 
his name had been presented, till he received the 
formal offer. It will pay you to learn of The 
Teachers’ Coéperative Association, of Chicago. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper’s for July presents a table of con- 
tents rich in variety and interest. The second in- 
stallment of Daudet’s ‘‘ Port Tarascon,’”’ accom- 
panied by twenty-four illustrations by eminent 
French artists, is a complete realization of the an- 
ticipations aroused by the first chapters. Among 
other illustrated articles are Howard Pyle’s quaint 


account of ‘‘A Famous Chapbook Villain”; 
‘* Texan Types and Contrasts,’”’ by Lee C. Harby; 
**Social Life in Oxford,’’ by Ethel M. Arnold; 
with portraits of some well-known celebrities of 
the university, and Dr. Lanedell’s narrative of a 
journey through “Baltic Russia.’”?’ Frederick 
Daniel, in ‘*Some Colonial and Revolutionary 
Letters,’’ makes us acquainted with a collection of 
old-time letters in possession of the State of Vir- 
ginia. L. E. Chittenden continues his reminis- 
cences, entitled ‘‘ Treasury Notes and Notes on 
the Treasury’’; Robert S. Peabody in ‘‘ Archi- 
tecture and Democracy’’ discusses the influence 
of democratic institutions upon the art of archi- 
tecture. The department of fiction is well-filled 
and the poems are exceptionally fine. In the 
editorial departments George William Cartis 
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CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is eea- 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Drugsiste by mail, fered, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren BSt., N. Y. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


Normal :Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the ‘‘ New Education’’ In its 
stnpert and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 
in the schvolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 
ulties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus spe- 
cially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. 82.00 
‘Every school library should have a copy of it, 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis-. 
pepsable.’’—National Jour. of Education, Boston 


These works are written by a great teacher and dis- 
tinguished author. who was for many years Principal 
of the first State Normal School of Pennsylvania. 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed up 
on receipt of price. 


NORMAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Teachers can double 
their incomes by start- 

Teachers ing Metisterechaft 
Classes, 


For full particulars 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO | ncomes. | 


BOSTON, MASS. 


writes of the value of criticism, of some aspects o 
art in America, and of the change which has 
taken place in the observance of our great national 
holiday ; William Dean Howells replies in a good- 
natured manner to certain friend critics; and 
Charles Dudley Warner makes some interesting 
suppositions regarding the place which woman 
will choose to occupy in the coming ‘‘ dual form of 
government.”’ 


— The Chautauquan for July presents the fol- 
lowing in its table of contents: ‘‘The Golden 
Calf,’’ (a novelette complete in one number), by 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen; “Sammer Health: 
How to Keep It,’’ by Felix Oswald, M.D. ; Sun- 
day Readings, selected by Bishop Vincent; ‘‘ The 
Newer Parts of Canada,’’ by Cyrus C. Adams; 
‘*The Houre of Representatives,’’ by Eugene L. 
Didier; ‘* The Follies of Social Life,’’ by Charles 
Ledyard Norton; “ Mr. Bryce asa Mountaineer,’’ 
by Elizabeth Robins Pennell; ‘‘ Original Packages 
and Prohibition,’?’ by Joseph Shippen, Esq. ; 
** How to Conduct a Round Table,’”’ by Edward E 
Hale; ‘‘ What Women Should Wear,’’ by MaryS. 
Torrey; ‘‘ Homesteads for Women,’’ by Kate 
Carnes; ‘‘ Madam Blavatsky,’’ by Frances E. 
Williard ; ‘‘ New Birds for the House,’’ by Olive 
Thorne Miller; ‘‘ Summer Resort Acquaint- 
ances,’’ by Felicia Hillel; ‘‘ The Growth of a 
Home,’’ by Mre. Hester M. Poole; ‘‘ Dinners 
and Dinner Giving,’ by Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. 
The Sammer Assemblies of 1890 are liberally 
noticed, and the usual space is devoted to edi- 
torials. ‘The new department ‘‘ Woman’s Council 
Table’’ opened in this number, in which will ap- 
pear from month to month articles on some phase 
of woman’s work and home life, is sure to add to 
the popularity of the magazine. The poetry of 
the number is by Cora B. Bickford, Jessie F. 
O'Donnell, and Lucy C. Bull. 


— Good Housekeeping is @ model publication in 
its field, and is sure of a cordial welcome in every 


home it visits. There are a dozen articles in every 

number that will be found worth more than the 
early subscription price. Springfield: Clark W. 
ryan. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine for July; terms $4.90 
ayear. New York: Harper & Bros 
he Homiletic Review for July ; terms $300 a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnails. 
The Chautauquan for July: terms, $2.00 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
a CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


= Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Archeology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Special attention given 
to furnishing schools 
For further information 
address 
A. M_ LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Western Female Seminary 
»Miss Leila S, McKee, Prin., Oxford, 0. 


Thirty-sixth year. Opens Sept. 3rd, 1890. 
Full Academic and Seminary courses. 
Complete coursesin Music, Elocution and 
Art. Students fitted for best Eastern Col- 
leges. Laboratory work in Sciences. 
Library, 5,000 volumes. Steam heat; 
Electric light; Healthful location. 
TERMS $180. PER YEAR. 


75 00 t 250 00 A MONTE can be 
0 made working for us. 

ersons preferred who can furnish a hcree and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof- 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities, 


B. F. JOHNSON @ CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Colleges and Scholl. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PBOFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M48. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 


St4ts NORMAL SOQHOOL, 


GHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps., Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Por 


Ladies ’ catal: address the 
D. Ph.D. 


Grats NORMAL WESTFIBLD, Mase. 


“CONSUMPTION 


Catalogues address 
GREENOUGH,. Principa’. 


DO’NT REGISTER In any Teachers’ Agency until after you have read the New Manual of the Union 
Teachers’ Agency. It states frankly the province of Bureaus in genera',and tells 
you how to proceed in order to secure a position, It also gives youa good knowledge of the workings and success 
of this agency, mentions a large number of representative places filled by it, ete, etc, Send for stamp 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, SYRacusz, N.Y. 


THACHERS 


Superintendency, $2500. [The Board wrote 
us three months ago for a man for this position, but 
have not been quite satisfied with the ones recom. 
mended]. 

Superintendency, $1800. [We had three good 
candidates for this place two weeks ago. One 
has just been elected to Freeport, Ia, at $2490, one 
to Pontiac, at $1400. and one to Sheldon, at $1100). 


Superintendency in Michigan, $1200. A Michi- 
gan University graduate preferred. 

Superintendency, $1200 to $1400. Married man. 
college graduate wanted. One with several years 
experience, 

High School Principal. ‘ Between 28 and 30. 
Two or three years’ experience,—not more. College 


graduate.”’ $1200 to $1400. 


be anxious and urgent in their demands upon us. 


Address 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


WANTED. 


Some Special Calls from School Boards and Colleges we are finding 
it difficult to fill, 


are as follows: 


High School Principal. ‘ Lady graduate of 
leading college, and * strong in discipline.” $800. 

A High School Assistant, Grammar Grade 
teacher and Primary teacher for a suburb of Chicago. 
Want ladies of the highest culture and good appear- 
ance and address. Those understanding normal 
methods preferred. 

Drawing and Music Teachers for public 
schools of large city. 

Drawing Master for a yy School in East, 
$1800. There is NO candidate in the field for this 


position. 


College Professorship, — Mathematics, Con- 
gregationalist preferred, but not essential. 

Normal Professorship,— Natural Sciences, 
Mathematics, $1100 each. 


These are only a few of the multitude of places on our books, and more calls are coming every day. 
AVAILABLE CANDIDATES ARE RAPIDLY BEING ENGAGED, and soon school boards and principals will 


In writing for circulars it will save time to state your case fully. Manual Free. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70-72 DEARBORN Srt., CHICAGO. 


ARE YOU LOCATED 


of Teachers. These will bring us hundreds 


reliable. Registration fee, $1.00. 


and West. Our New Manuua/ Free to any address 


FOR SEPTEMBER? 


I€ not, send for blank and circulars of the School and College Bureau, We now have first-class 
vacancies on our books unprovided for, and are sending out 26,000 letters to employers 


of vacancies for the months of July and August. 


Oar vacancies are in all departments of instruction, direct from employers, and therefore 
Address 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


EACHERS WANTED FOR VACANCIES We have alarge number of ‘direct applications 

« on our books in nearly every department of 
public and private school work. Salaries from $400 to $3000. We want good Superintendents, High 
School Principals, Grammar School Masters, Specialists, and Lady Teachers for graded schools East 


One fee registers in both Boston and St. Paul Offices, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont ™t., Boston. 


to$1500 Also many positions for specialists. 


A two weeks’ record 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. Bu: 


erintendencies, $850 to $2500; 65 Principalships, $450 to $2500; 51 Positions in Colleges, Academies, and 
ormal Schools, $500 to $2000; 162 calls for asssistants, grammar, intermediate, and primary teachers, $480 
Everyday brings new vacancies. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B, LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 


school supervision. 
No charge to school officers for servicas rendered. 


During the administration 


TO TEACHERS, 
Now 18 THE TiME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 


of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for | passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 


they come from every state and territory. 
Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


of the present Manager, the 


salaries received by the members of the New England 
Bureau of Education, through its agency, amount to more 
than $900,000 ; and there have never been so many calls 
for teachers as during the current season. 


Oldest and best known in U, 8S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, 8CHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE., 

150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.) 

NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
troduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Principals’ Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


Amortoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


28 W. 23d St., New York. %4 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | NO PER KOR REGISTRATION. 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com. 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 


of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
BR. E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West Street,  WEW YORK. 


National Teachers’ Bureal, 


100 BIBLE 
4th Ave. & 8th St., NEW YORK, 


TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions 
in city and country schools. Make applica- 
tion without delay, inclosing stamp. 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


ORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Send stamp for form. etc. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


TEACHERS WANTED. Year.” 


Supplies superior teachers for schools. colleges, 
and families. PRecommends schools to parents. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
T Register New. | fomerset St., Boston. 


_ 
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6 po * LY S Just now to do more than copy these extracts from letters received within a fortnight. (1) 
| ss —— elected. ecept my thanks for @ valuable service you have rendered u 
R Mi lected. <A t thanks for th luabl ice youl dered us in 
CAp. co ‘ | selecting a teacher.”"—Principal Ruben J. Wallack, Avon, N. Y., May 31. (2) Miss —— had an inviting offer from 
| Ro AR BURES in | | New Paltz, but the board put her salary up to 8600 so quickly that it made her head swim, and she stays with us 
n | Se. RY H | another year. She is giving the utmost satisfaction, and her success gives me greater confidence than ever in Fae 
Bo5 ve AL Agency. She and Miss ——— whom you sent us are both prime teachers.” — Principal F. J. Cheney, Ph.D. Kings- 
8 ” ton, N. ¥.,June7. “ The systematic, businesslike way in which you presented her case was complimented by a 
HAY FEVER |member of the School Board.” — Principal 8. L. Sargent, Highland Park. Ill, June9. “I received yesterday the 
“ | | tender of a position in St, Charles College, Mo., with the office of vice president, and have accepted the same. You 
co) | | recommended me to th's place in about a week after I had registered with you.. I wrote twice. and offered to visit 
Hiecals the Sores, q ‘y | the school, but the first response was the offer above mentioned, The promptness and the efficiency of — work 
Ve , jin this instance isa better commendation of your agency (from the applicants standpoint) than anything I can 
| say.”’—F. B. Frankiin, Plover, Wisconsin, June 7, ‘I thank you for what you have done for me at Alma, Neb. I 
ay -6, | think I shall like the place and the position. I shall cordially recommend your agency (as I have already done) to 
Cis) one who may require its service.”"— Florence M. Walker, Sharon Springs, N. Y., June 3.” ‘Miss whom 
To ~? you sent me last fall, is fine. Another like her will suit us.”—Principal Lincoln E. yf Athens, Pa., June 5. 
| ust ¢ “ T have great confidence in Mr Kardeen—have often taken teachers on his judgment, and always they met our re- 
— W.#H. A. State Normal Madison, So, May 26. Remember that 
none of these are puffs. They are incidental paragraphs in business correspondence. 
Try the Oure. HAY | incidental tn ba 
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SCUDDER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


led 
receded Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which 
- to the todo endence of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 


Horack £. SCUDDER. With Maps and [ilustrations. 
The leading characteristics of this beautifal wort are: Well considered ond witeten Texte; Last 
; ca sis for Review, as w 
into Periods; Suggestive Method; the insertion of Top pa Boviow, my 


d Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Keautifu it 
yh +4 2’ prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever used in the United States. 


Price 61.00; by mail, @1.15. Send for Circular. 
For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTH ERS & CO., Pub’rs, 
364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. ¥. 


ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION | HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By J. W. SHOFRMAKER. A M. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class room 
experience, and isa practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, aud is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. It advocates uo individual 
system, but appeals tothe intelligence of any ordi 
nary mind, and it can therefore be as successfully 
used by the average teacher of reading, as by the 


By Joun BECHTEL. 

The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep 
tlonal facilities for securing words tiable to be mis- 
pronounced. All persons who desire to pronounce 
according to the most approved standards will fiud 
this volume @ most comprehensive and convenient 
help. 
it is specially adapted to the wants of classes in 
pronunciation in public aud private schools, and to 
the needs of the general student. 


trained elocutionist. 
300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special Inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLIAHBRS AND DBALERBS IN 


DRAWING BOOKS, 
"ING MODELS, and 
MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been especially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and Grammar 
Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, ar- 
ranged in a carefully graded series, are made with the 
greatest regard for asonracy and beauty. and are fur- 
nished at the lowest possible prices. hey bave been 
adopted by the leadi:g cities of the country, and are ab- 
solutely indivpensabie to the correct teachin of Form 
end Drawiug tu every stage, and especially at t e outset. 
aFor catalogue aud particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Uhicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
72 WABASH AVENUR. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 

Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully 
annotated Now ready. “L'Avae,” by MOLIEBRE ; 
“Le Cid.” by CORNEZILLE; “Le Bourgeois Gentil. 
homme,” by “ Horace,” by RAOINB.:; 
Athalie,” by RACINE Each, 25 cents. 


Geo Reeds Card-Board Onjects 


} Ay 
As sbown in the illustration, this assoriment of card 
; e u board objects, devised by Miss E. M. Read, Principal of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Iraming School for feachers. 
bd ” " comprises thirty different sheets, each of which con 
tains ten objects of the same kind. These sheets are 


4 sold by the duzen, and should always be ordered by the 


number given in the above cut. If, for example, a sheet 
of ten lamps is Wanted the number 14 must b+ giveu in 
- 2 the order. Considering the diffleuity whieh many pro 
gressive primary teachers have expertenced in securing 


f 


e 


ing, it is believed that this collection will méet with a 
— and wide spread appreciation from tbe pro- 
ssion 


rt. ) enough objects of the right kind for their number teach 


Price,per dozen sheets, $0.12: postage, $0.05, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


{Always mention Journal of Education. | 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 

Has athorough and systematic course of study including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 

oa” Summer term at MARTHA’S VINEYARD opens July 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 

eow C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D, President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Les Anton « de la Langue Francaise. By A. 
A novel and practical book for students. 
2mo 00, 
Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publishers and Importers of French Books, 
851 & 853 oth Ave., New York. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
dp | COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS, 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANGUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 

‘ East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley St., Boston. 
Pp AComplete History of Britain 

THE EM IR s andthe British People Beau 
i.ully illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 560 pp’ Price, $1 25. 
‘A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com 
pressed yet complete pesca A adapted in every particular 
to class Toom use. A more inviting book one Cannot con 
ceive of, with ita paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very bert. and its illustrations 
numerous aud of excelient quality.””—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 


receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York, 


Longmans’ Drawing Books. 


The course in FREEHAND consists oi 8 books care 
fully graduated from simple, straight, and curved 
lines, to examples of classic ornament, with 4 Sup 
plementary books. 

The course in GEOMETRY consists of books on 
Drawing to Seale, Geometrical Drawing, Practica! 
Plane Geometry, and Solid or Descriptive Geometry. 

Prospectus and Book of Specimen Pages wlil be mailed 
free to any address on application, 


LONG MANS, GREEN, & 15 E. 16th St.. New York, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


sv GRESCENT BEACH, REVERE, 


JULY 30-AUCUST 26, 1890. 


The air ts charged with ozone. The teachers are the best,—Hon Joan W Dicktnson, Rev A. E 
Winsaie Hon Geo A. and Mrs. WALTON, and others The studi-s are the deepest and most practieal: 
Psychology adapted to the principles aud methods of teaching, Rhetoric applied, Methods of teachlog dif 
fereut studies, etc, ete. Prices very moderate. Board, 8375 per week Lodgings from 50 cents to $2 
a week. Teaching, $150 per week. Fare to Boston, Admission to libraries, museums, 
etc., of Boston, the lowest Bible Confereuce, July 22—25, Lay College opens for coming year, Sept. 17. 


For particulars, address 


Key. J. P. BIXBY, Revere, Maas, 


THE HOYT WARD 
Cyclopedia of Quotations. 


Prose and Poetry. 20,000 Quotations. 50,000 Lines of 
Concordance. Topical and other indices, Proverbs 
from Latin, French, German, Spanish. and other 
modern languages, With translations. Law and Ke- 
cleslastical Terms and Significations, etc., etc., ete 
Price, cloth, $5; sheep, $6.50; half morocco, $8, full 
morocco, $10. Postage free. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS. Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y 


Second Summer Session 


FOR 


PUPILS IN EXPRESSION, 


July 16 to Aug. 8, 1890. 
INSTRUCTORS : 

HOWARD M. TicKnor. M A., Professor of Elocu- 
tion, Dramatic Delivery, Criticism; SARAH E 
LAUGHTON, Teacher of klocution and Physical Cul 
ture; MARIK WARE LAUGHTON, Teacher of Del 
sarte System of Gesture and Pantomime, 


A Thorough and Practical Course. 


On successive Wednesday mornings a series of 
Talks will be given, on Zlocution as an Art, Pulpit 
Oratory, and Uses of the Throat in Reading and 
Singing. 

For further information, address 
M W LAUGHTON, 
369 Main 8St., Lewiston, Me. 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Interested in new and improved methods in educa- 
tion The WORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL (founded 
and directed by Prof Felix Adler) will open a com 
Normal Department, Oct, 1st, 1890  Instruc 
fon will be given in Manual Training (inelnding 
Mechanical Drawing. Clay, Pasteboard. Wood, 
Metal and Needle Work). Designing, Freeban 
Drawing. Modeling, Kindergarten, Primary Work 
Elementary Botany and Zoology, Vocal Music, Phys- 
ical Culture, and Moral lustruetionforChildren. The 
methods of teaching these and other branches will be 
explained. General courses in History of Educ... 
tional Theories, Educational Methods, and Psychol- 
ology will run through tthe year. 

or circulars of terms, etc, address 

DUREN J H. WARD, PaD, 

Supt. of Workingman’s School, 

109 West 54th Street, New York City. 


WANTED NEXT AUTUMN, 
Ina N. E. Academy, two lady teachers —one to teach 
Freehand and echavical Drawing, Arithmetic, 
Physiology, Physical Geography, ete.. salary, $400; 
the other to teach History Reading, and any other 
academic studies, except Greek French. Natural Sct- 
ences. and the Higher Mathematics. Salary, $600. 

Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


THE DULUTH 


Summer School of Languages, 


July 7th till August 16th, 1590. 


French, German, Italian, and Spanish. Native 
teachers /uluth has the most delightful Summer 
climate in the Union. For programmes address 

HENRY COHN, 
Director Chicago School of Languages, 
Cental Music Mall, . . . Chicegeo, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD 


EW YORK, 

Anderseon’s Mistories and Hist’l Readers, 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course, 
fag pe | Lessons. 

ee ellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’» Khetoric, and 
Mutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. SMITH 
151 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Benigomer Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

Union Arith. Course, Combin tten, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. ™ 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's and Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Wanuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, ina first-class N. E. Academy, a sin. 
gle man, especially qualified toteach Latin Salary, 
$1000 to $1200 and rooms; another to teach the 
Sciences and work in the Laboratory. Salary from 
$800 to $900 and rooms. These candidates must be 
Christian gentlemep,— members of the Baptist church 
preferred. Apply once, to 
{RAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
83 Somerset St., Boston. 


END for our new Catalogue of ‘* TEACHERS’ 
S HELPS,” including ilst of Blackboard 
No stamp Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. ©O.,, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


LOVE’S MEKENKE. Lectures on Greek and En- 
giish Birds, given before the University of Oxford. 
12mo, russett cloth, 50 cents. 

HORTUS INCELUSUS: MESSAGES 
FROM THE WOUD TO THE GARDEN, 
Sent in happy days to the Sister Ladies of the 
Thwaite, Coniston, by their thankful fri_nd, John 
Ruskin, LL.D. 12m», cloth, extra, $100. DITO 
lzmo, russet cloth, 75 cents. 

PROSERPINA. Studies of Wayside Flowers. 
while the air was yet pure. among the Alps and in 
the Scotland and England which my father knew, 
Vol. I. (arts 1to 6.) Plates. 12mo, russet cloth, 
$1.25. Vol. IL. (Parts 7,8,and 9.) Plates, 12mo, 
russet cloth, $1 00 

THE QUEEN OF THE AER. Beinga Study 
of the Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. 12mo 
Lusset cloth, 50 cents. Ruskin Library, $100. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Bounding BiloWS on sea 


Or the pure Mountain Breezes will soon invite your 
resence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure, by 
faking along our entertaining Music. 


(If you have no Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 
Fiate or Violin, call or send for lists of fine 
iustrumepts at our branch store, J. C. Haynes 
& Co., 33 Court Street, Boston. 


OPERATIC PIANO COLLLECTION. 
The best of the music of 19 Operas. Price, $1.00 
Arranged for Piano 

YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COL. 
B.ECTION. 51 very easy and very good pieces, 
Price, $1.00. 

SABRATH-DAY MUSIC. For Piano 4s 
beautiful Melodies, finely arranged. Price, $1 00 

Vel. 2. of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM 
OF SONGS. 12 first class Songs by the best 
authors. Price, $1.00. 

COLLEGE SONGS. New enlarged edition. 
jolly Songs. 200,000 sold, Price, 50 cents. 

OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the Piano 
100 of them Easy, aud as merry as they can be 
50 cents. 


FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 


THE ATLAS. By Carl Zerrabn 2 splendid 
Choruses. Sacred and Secular. Most of them 
quite new. $1.00 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


GOOD LIS 


STRAUSS CONCERT ALBUM. 
Edited by J. 0. vy. PROCHAZKA. Price, 50cts 
Contains the gems of the Selections performed by 
the world-renowned orchestra of Eduard Strauss, 

now making aconcert tour of the United States 


REED ORGAN STUDIES. 
By W. F. SUDDS. In 8 Books. Price, 50cts. each. 
An exceptionally fine course of Easy and Pro- 
ressive Studies forthe Reed Organ, by this well- 
nown composer. 


WINNOWED SONGS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. Price, 85cta., postage (Scts.) 
or expressage, extra. 

This ts the latest and by far the best Sunday 
School Song Book, containing 224 pages of new 
and selected sungs by the leading writers and 
CLASS_AND SCHOOL 

By @. SMITH. Price, 50cta. 

A new book for the use of Day Schools, Singing 
Classes, County Institutes, Conventions and Nor- 
mai Schools, 


of Sheet PATALOGUES Musical Instru- 


ments sent free to any address, on application, 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Root & Sons Muate Co., | The John Church Co, 
goo Wabash Ave. Chicago, se E, 16th St., New York, 


WINNOWED SONGS. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 

for use by the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly, also Y..N.J., and other State 8 8. Conven- 
tious. Price 35 cents per copy in any quantity, ex- 
pressage not prepaid. If sent by mail, add 5 cents 


per copy. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, | THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnat! & New York. 


New York & Chicago. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

c.M. BARNES, 
™ AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Bootes, Gildersieeve’s Latin. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
66 and 68 Duane Street, N. ¥. 
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